












































































SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF KOTZEBUE. 
Translated for the Washington City Chronicle. 


Augustus F 
was born on th 


imer, where his ; 
vision.’ His poetical disposition was manifested 


stedy of law, and it was 
Kotzebue was a man of letter 


some proficiency. 


1795, to a little estate which he 


“ 
o Frog Bride. 
rt may also 


Ywederic Ferdinand Von Kotzebue | Years, a title vader which he disguised the Pupil 
e 3d of May, in the year 1761, at} of Fagan; and the Little City of Germany, tak- 
father was Counsellor of Le-| en from the little city of M. Picard. His great- 


i 3 rs. He commenced his edu-| Hussites, Octavia, The Priestess of the Sun, The 
— 2 ahs er of his native city, which Spaniards in Peru, Hugo Gretius, in all propriety 
= leted in the academies of Duisbourg and belong to him, as well as the Two Brothers, and 
he ie was particularly distinguished in the} Misanthropy and Repentance, dramas, both of 
— believed he —_ make | which have been naturalized upon - stage. Kot- 

: ion 3 but it proved otherwise. | 2ebue did not devote himself entirely to dramatic 
eer aba. penne rahe wished to be |}iterature; he has composed oe romances, 
6 ‘versal [erature 3; and there was Not} among others, that entitled “The Misfortunes of 
: oe > sewer in which he did not make | the Family of Orthenberg.’? He wished also to 
— He was 20 years of age when | be an historian, and published the History of An- 
the Count de Goertz, a friend of his father’s, and | cient Prussia, and the History of the German Em- 
then Minister of Prussia, called him to St Peters-| pire; but these two works which he impressed 
burg. Kotzebue went to this capital, in the ca-| with the most revolting partiality, have fallen into 

i of secretary of Gen. M. de Bauer, a man of | discredit. His judgments upon works of art were 
is This General recommended his secretary | ofien as false as those which he made upon men.| 
to the Empress, who eagerly accomplished the \ ma 
last wish of an officer who had served herso faith- | capital faults, as presumption, envy, and cupidity; 
fully. She appointed Kotzebue Titulary Coun-| and these, unfortunately for him, too much influ- 
sellor, and placed him in the administration of | enced his writings. 
Revel where he became, in 1783, Assessor to the | tibeller. He made, under an anonymous mask, a 
First Tribunal, and afterwards President of the | war against the most distinguished literary men of 
Government, a place which he occupied for ten} Germany. Goethe, whose superiority vexed him, 
years, with the rank of lieutenant colonel. Hav-| was the object of his bitterest criticism. In spite 
ing received his dismission, he retired, in the year! ofthe sharpness and injustice of the judgments 
sed, about | with which they were filled, the journals which he 
48 miles from Narva, and which belonged to his/ directed did not. become fashionable, and received 
wife, (he married in Russia.) In this retreat he 
devoted himself entirely to dramatic literature, | Kotzebue became so strong, in time, that men at- 
and it was to that that he particularly owed his} tributed mean and improper motives to his most 
reputation. In finishing his studies at Gena, he | honorable actions. Thus, when he wrate in the 
composed, for a society, a piece which obtained | Bee, and the Journal of the People, in favor of 
great success. From that time he felt his voca-| the independence of his country—when he excited 
tion, and he had represented at St Petersburg se- 
veral dramatic pieces, which contributed to pro-| which France had imposed upon thein, they ac- 
cure him the kindness of the Empress. Being | cused him of writing for the interest of the prin- 
called, in 1792, to the management of the Thea-| ces who employed and paid him. He was un- 
.tre of Vienna, Kotzebue quitted Russia, for that | ceasingly in opposition to his own principles. ‘In 
city ; but he very soon resigned the place, and re-| preaching up independence and equality at the 
turned to Weimer. He remained three years in| Theatre, he wrote secretly in favor of tyranny and 
his country, when, strongly solicited by his wife | servitude. The Kings were not ungrateful to this 
to return to Russia, he yielded to her entreaties, | writer. The indignation produced by the perfidi- 
and departed for St Petersburg, where he had left) ous apostacy of Kotzebue, was, in most minds, 
his two sons, who had been elevated to the corps | turned into contempt, but in that of Sand it be- 
of the Russian Cadets. Scarcely had he arrived | came fury, and his baseness was punished with as- 


translated from others. Among his picces there 
are many which are imitated from French au- 
thors ; such, among others, as The Man of Forty 


est works are his own. Gustavus Vasa, The 


The character of Kotzebue is stained with many 


Kotzebue was, above all, a 


nothing but dishonor. The prejudices against 


the people of Germany to throw off the yoke 





‘formed, some by spars of very thin sheets, and 


vy the auth upon the frontier of the empire when he was ar-| sassination. 
svening Hours, rested, by order of Paul 1st, who suspected him of 







































being the author of some revolutionary pamphlets 
in which he was personally attacked. Kotzebue 
was banished to Kurgan, in Siberia. In his work 
entitled ‘T'he Most Remarkable Year of my Life.’ 
he gives an account of his journey, of the cruelty 
of the officers who conducted him to the place of 
his exile, of the vain attempts which he made to 
escape, of the numerous dangers which he en- 
countered, and of the various kinds of privations 
which hehad to suffer. It is thought that the ac- 
tive imagination of the dramatist has added much 
to the real events which he relates. Whatever it 
may be, one cannot resist the interest which it 
contains. He also relates that Paul 1st, having 
recalled him, received him very kindly, and made 
many excuses for his conduct, and conferred upon 
him the management of the Theatre of St Peters- 
burg, an employment which he shortly resigned. 
The desire of again seeing his family and country 
induced him to ask his dismission, which was not 
accepted until after the death of Paul Ist. On 
the 29th April, 1801, Kotzebue departed from St 
Petersburg, and arrived very soon after at Wei- 
mer. Having had in this city some quarrels with 
Goethe and the brothers, Schlegel, he went to 
Paris, where the most distinguished literary men, 
and the best societies, eagerly received him. He 
returned their kindness by a base ingratitude. In 
his work, published under the title of ‘My Recol- 
lections of Paris,’ a work filled with false sen- 
tences and bold anecdotes, he outraged and calum- 
niated the men who had opened their doors to him 
and admitted him to their friendship. The injus- 
tice with which he treated the Italians, in his Re- 
collections of Rome and of Naples, is not less re- 
Volting. Towards the end of the year 1803, Kot- 
zebue undertook, in concert with M. Merkel, a 
Journal eatitled The Sincere, (Der Freymuthige,) 
in which Napoleon was attacked with great viru- 
lence, Until the year 1813, Kotzebue consecrat- 
ed by turns his time to literary and political mat- 
ters; and they attribute to him a number of pro- 
clamations and diplomatic pieces which smacked 
of the Cabinet of St Petersburg. He followed the 
Czar in the campaign of 1813, as the political 
writer of the army; was afterwards appointed 
General of Russia, at Koenegsberg, and 
called to St Petersburg in 1816, to be attached to 
Foreign Affairs. In 1817 the Emperor author- 
ized him to return to his country, and appointed 
his literary correspondent in Germany, with 
a salary of 15,000 roubles, and charged him to 
a an account of the public spirit in that coun- 
ry. Correspondence of Kotzebue was but 
a tissue of — and mien against the 
Who professed liberal ideas, and who 
a the most illustrious writers of Germany. He 
the to disguise their doctrines and to pervert 
i ideas. Chance having exposed to the pub- 
Ic these bulletins, a general outcry was raised 
the insidi spe.s ry 
a lous servilities of their author. The 
“aa ts ™ the universities, who had combatted, 
— _— = devotion, foreign oppression, 
of the a8 » Btossly insulted in these rapports 
aia an writer, now become the enemy of 
city ie sel. One of them went to Manheim, the 
anni ich Kotzebue lived for some time, asked 
. a — him, and having been introduced into 
ard. (Be struck him three blows with his poign- 
-diedin ete Biography of Sand.) Kotzebue 
H immediately, and was interred th d 
left fourteen childr = ap 
captain of a ey en, one of whom was a 
caiened in the service of Russia, and 
Wy ka honorable reputation. As a dramatic 
? some imagination, and a 
ee ee of stage effect ; he disposes of 
with art, and knows how to obtain 
potion at? which spring principally from the 
3000 a: characters, He has given nearly 
but all was not the 


fruit brn te the Theatre ; 
'S vention. It is known that he bor- 
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ject in contemplation, to take snuff with a degree 


a box carried in his waistcoast pocket. On one 
occasion just before a great battle, when deeply 
immersed in thought, and standing in a room 
alone before a fire, plying his box as usual, 
he suddenly went out to make some inquiries, 
leaving his box on the chimney piece. Return- 
ing a few minutes afterwards, he resumed his box; 
but on putting in his fingers he fancied the snuff 
‘felt somewhat different. He looked at it, but 
could perceive no difference in its cloor or appear- 
ance. There was apparently the same quantity ; 
the box was found in the same place and he had 
been absent but a very short time; and there was 
no one in the room when he went out, nor when 
he returned. A dog coming in at the same time, 
he called him, and gave him a pinch. Violent 
convulsions immediately ensued, and the animal 
died almost immediately afterwards. Hereupon 


had been seen entering or leaving the room; but 
not being able to ascertain that any person had, 


he simply ordered the dog to be taken out and 
buried, wisely thinking that the eve of a battle 


care afterwards to make his waistcoat pocket his 
snufi-box. 


‘Memoires sur Josephine,’ relating to the sang 
froid of M. Rocca, the father-in-law of Madam 


ing is from the same source : ‘ The day after the 


evening, and being surprised at not seeing the 


Anecdote of Bonaparte. It was customary with 
Bonaparte, when thinking intensely on any pro- 


of immoderate rapidity, which he usually did from 


Bonaparte rang the bell, and inquired if any one 


was not the proper time to have it circulated that 
his life had been attempted. However, he took 


fins 





A curious anecdote has been copied from the 


de Stael, after the death of his wife. The follow- 


funeral (being Sunday) he called at the house of 
a lady who generally gave a party every Sunday 


rooms lighted up, he inquired if the lady was iil. 
‘No, Sir, said the servant; ‘but Madame does not 
receive company to-day,’ ‘Why not?’ said M. 
Rocca. ‘Why, Sir, because——’ ‘Because what?’ 
said he. ‘Because,’ said the servant, ‘Madame 
Rocca is dead, and as she was my mistress’s 
friend ? ‘Faith,’ said M. Rocca, ‘that’s true; 
I did not think of it; how shall I now pass my 
evening ?? He then left the house grumbling. 








Seme months ago, Professor Silliman was 
thought to have almost succeeded in making dia- 
monds ; if we mistake not, he melted carbona- 
ceous substances before the deflagrator ; by the 
following extract from the London Literary Ga- 
zette (through the Boston Courier) we find the 
French chemists are even with him. 


Diamonps. At a recent meeting of the Aca- 
demie des Sciences, a letter was read from M. 
Gannal, stating the result of his inquiries into the 
action of phosphorus brought inte contact with 
carburet of pure sulphur. ' 

Having occasion to prepare a large quantity of 
carburet of sulphur, M. Gannal conceived the idea 
of endeavoring to separate the sulphur of this pro- 
duct, in order to obtain a pure carbon. Phospho- 
rus was the material which he used ; and he found 
that the phosphorus entering into combination 
with the sulphur, the carbon was set at liberty in 
the shape of small crystals, possessing all the pro- 
perties of the diamond, and especially that of 
scratching the hardest bodies. The following is 
a detail of the experiment :— 

If several rolls of phosphorus are introduced 
into a matrass containing carburet of sulphur, 
covered with a layer of water, the moment the 
phosphorus finds itself in contact with the carbu- 





ret, it dissolves, and, becoming liquid, is precipita- 








ted to the lower part of the matrass. The whole 


phorus. Things being in this state, if the matrass 
be agitated so as to cause the mixture of the dil- 
ferent bodies, the liquer grows thick, becomes 


milky, and, after a little rest, separates anew, Lut} amount to? Farewell to the navigation of the 


only into two layers ; the upper one of pure water, 
the under one of phosphuret of sulphur ; and be- 
tween those two layers there is a very thin stratum 
of white powder, which, when the matrass is ex- 
posed to the sun’s rays, exhibits all the colors of 
the prism; and which, consequently, appears to 
be formed of a multitude of little crystals, 
Encouraged by this experiment, M. Gannal en- 
deavored by the following process to obtain larger 
crystals and succeeded. He introduced into a 
matrass, placed where it would be quite undis- 
turbed, first, eight ounces of water, and then eight 
ounces of carburet of sulphur, and eight ounces of 
phosphorus. As in the preceding experiment, 
the phosphorus dissolved ; and the three liquids 
arranged themselves in the order of their specific 
gravity. After four-and-twenty hours, there was 
formed between the layer of water and the layer 
of carburet of sulphur, an extremely thin pellicle 
of white powder, having here and there several 
air-bubbles, and various centres of crystallization, 


others by stars. In the course of a few days this 
pellicle gradually grew thicker. At the same time, 
the separation of the two inferior liquids became 
less complete ;_ and in three months they appeared 
to form butone and the same substance. Another 
month having elapsed without any new result, the 
question was, how to find means of separating 
the crystallized substance from the phosphuret of 
sulphur, to which the inflammability of the mix- 
ture presented great obstacles. After several at- 
tempts, more or less unsuccesstul, M. Gannal de- 
termined to filter the whole through a chamois 
skin, which he afterwards placed under a glass 
bell, taking care, from time to time, to renew the 
air. At the end of a month, this skin becoming 
capable of being handled without inconvenience, 
it was doubled up, washed, and dried. For the first 
time, M. Gannal was then enabled to examine 
the crystallized substance which remained on its 
surface. Exposed to the sun’s rays, this substance 
presented numerous crystals, reflecting all the col- 
ors of the rainbow. Twenty of them were large 
enough to be taken up with the point of a pen- 
knife ; and three others were of the size of a grain 
of millet. These last, having been submitted to 
the inspection of an experienced jeweller in Paris, 
were pronounced by him to be real diamonds ! 
A. M. Delatour states that he has also. produced 
the diamond by a different process, of which a 
brief notice shall appear in our next, 


The Alpine Horn.—The Alpine Horn is an in- 
strument made of the bark of the cherry-tree, and 
like a speaking-trumpet, is used to convey sounds 
to a great distance. When the last rays of the 
sun gild the summit of the Alps, the shepherd who 
inhabits the highest peak of those mountains, 
takes his horn, and cries with a loud voice‘ Prais- 
ed be the Lord.’? As soon as the neighboring 
shepherds hear him they leave their huts and re- 
peat these words. ‘The sounds are prolonged 
many minutes, while the echoes of the mountains, 
and grottoes of the rocks, repeat the name of 
God. Imagination cannot picture any thing more 
solemn, or sublime, than this scene. During the 
silence that succeeds, the shepherds bend their 
knees, and pray in the open air, and then retire 
to their huts to rest. The sunlight gilding the 
tops of those stupendous mountains, upon which 
the blue vault of heaven s2ems to rest, the magnifi- 
cent scenery around, and the voices of the shep- 
herds sounding from rock to rock the praise of the 
Almighty, must fill the mind of every traveller 
with enthusiasm and awe. 


Archbishop Usher being requested by a Mr 
Button to write an Epitaph on his father, sent him 
the following :— 


Oh, heaven and earth ! Oh, stars and poles! ai 
That graves should be but Butfon-holes. 





Persons who have once become hypochondria- 
cal from the effects of Malaria at Rome, experi- 
ence the greatest aversion for most kinds of per- 
fume. A‘nosegay of roses or jasmines introduced 
into a room of persons so affected, would throw 
half the party into fits, and put the remainder to 
flight; while the smell of very rank plants would 
be perfectly agreeable. From the extreme fond- 
ness of the ancient Romans for delicate perfumes 
and flowers, we may infer with certainty that the 
‘eternal city’ was not, in former times, afilicted 
with malaria.— London Weekly Review. 


Jonas Hanway, who was remarkably thin, was 
met by a man much inebriated, who approached 
him in so irregular a direction, that it might have 
been concluded that he had business on both sides 
of the way. Hanway stopped when he came up 
to him, to give him his choice ; but the man stood 
as still as his intoxication would permit him, with- 
out attempzing to pass on either side. After view- 
ing each other a moment, ‘My friend,’ said Han- 
way, ‘you seem as if you had rather drunh to 
much ;’ to which the other replied, with consid- 
erable naivete, ‘and you, my friend, seem as if 
you had ate too little.’ 


WHEELS! WHEELS!! WHEELS!!! 

Mr Editor—No new invention disturbs my 
thoughts. Let Perkins, Guerney, and Pocock 
pursue their-useful discoveries ; my mind is taken 
up with the utility of an invention so remote as to 
be almost unnoticed, though its effects are before 
our eyes and it is still in daily use—I mean. the 
invention of wheels and their application to al- 


most all the useful purposes in the economy of| is a firm friend to the rights of women ; and thinks 


human life. Without circular motion what a 
woeful dilemma would all human ingenuity be 
reduced to ! 

Deprive us of wheels and let me ask the most 
ingenious artist how he would reduce the various 
kinds of grain into flour or breadstuff, so important 
to sustain the millions which now inhabit the face 
of the globe. Without wheels how could heavy 
laden ships or men of war navigate the ocean, how 
spread their sail without the pully, or weigh their 


would only be known or guessed at by observa- 
tion of the heavenly bodies. Without wheels 
what would all the power of steam engines 


western waters by boats propelled by steam.— 
Resume the oar and setting pole, or commerce 
must lie still, and we must remain at home in our 
huts, and content ourselves with the production of 
the labor of our own hands. Without wheels 
what vel:icle could be constructed to supply the 
place of all those beautiful carriages which are oc- 
cupied by so much beauty, and transport from 
place to place with so much care the aged sire, 
the matron mother with a host of young tender 
and feminine daughters of delicate “structure of: 
frame, beauty and modesty? Without wheels 
how could the greatest astionomer or artist con- 
struct a world in minature, an Orrery to mark the 
motions of the heavenly bodies—all their efforts 
would be in vain. Not one similarity of motion 
could be produced. - ' 

But let us turn from those curious and amusing 
machines, and notice some of more utility. Wag- 
on wheels will probably come in the foremost 
rank—the sight of a train of heavy laden wagons 
with cotton bales, is to the speculator a more pleas- 
ing sight than all the clocks, watches and orreries 
in the world. Without wheels what drudgery 
would our horses and oxen be reduced to, either 
to draw their burdens on sledges or carry them on 
their backs ! 

Without wheels no more swift travelling in 
stages! Farewell to speed and ease. Mount 
your horse and spatter through the mud, or trudge 
on slowly on your weary legs. But what sight so 
delightful as the farmer’s cart, heavy laden with 
the rich sheaves of golden hue as it slowly pur- 
sues its way to the barn there to deposit its burthen 
as a supply, in time of need, through the cold and 
dreary winter. In fact, to enumerate all the ad- 
vantages that result from circular motion would 
fill a volume, nor could the weakness of my shal- 
low mind do justice in the smallest degree to the 
magnitude of the subject. You, Mr Editor, with- 
out wheels, would be much puzzled to strike off 
your paper once in a month instead of two or 
three times a week. I shall conclude this sketch 
by mentioning another kind of wheels, whose use 
is known by almost every person in the communi- 
ty. They are made of gold and silver and some- 
times of copper, and by many persons are termed 
the ready rhino, by others the one thing needful, 
the very sight of which affords great pleasure to 
all classes of our citizens. Misers delight in it, 
spendthrifts are wretched without it. For it the 
sailors ploughs the main, the farmer tills the 
ground. For it the lawyer pleads, the artist toils, 
the apothecary compounds his drugs, even for it 
the cobler minds his last and draws his end.— 
National Banner. 





There is something in arguing with a woman, 
like fighting with a woman; a degree of mean- 
ness in the man and viragoism in the woman.— 
We mean fierce argument, which is indeed mental 
warfare ; for there is a kind of argument, which 
to engage in, may not require a woman to ‘o’erstep 
the modesty’ of her nature, nor a man to forego his 
dignity. Such doctrines as these advanced by 
Miss Frances Wright cannot easily be met, with 
any good effect upon such a woman, by any kind 
of argument to which a gentleman—still being a 
gentleman—could willingly descend. A _ style 
serio-ludicro, such as that of the following letter 
taken from the N. Y. Enquirer, is much better 
adapted to such a novel emergency. We say 
novel, for, happily, it is not common for a female 
who pretends to any sense and decency to har- 
angue the multitude in public—to love public 
exposure—to advance and practice doctrines 
which are not only false, but are inevitably fatal 
to the influence and happiness of her sex. It is 
the novelty alone which attracts the present interest 
of the public ; soon nobody will care about her or 
her opinions, but such as love concubinage—and 
their zest will always be sharpened by hearing 
such sentiments proclaimed by a woman. 


Mr Editor—I won’t let Miss Wright alone, 
though you recommend it—who’s afraid? the 
greater the danger the greater the honor; and I 
think it right to say something about Miss Wright 
—and I will, too, right or wrong. I took two 
shillings worth of her,as you sometimes say when 
you go to theup-town playhouse; and I do pro- 
nounce her a great woman; and what’s more, I 
like her doctrines, although I can’t say that I ex- 
actly understand them. I admire those sharp long 
fingers of her’s, long enough torake for the Royal 
George; and the pointed sarcastic manner in 
which she levels them at the Editors, delights me 
amazingly. Your friend, the Pink, was so ruffled 
that he could have jumped into a champaign bot- 
tle ; and Stone was so scared, that he hid himself 
under one of the Pink’s whiskers. 

They say that she is opposed to matrimony for 
life—for better and for worse—that she thinks man 
and wife ought not to live longer together than is 
perfectly agreeable to either. I like that doc- 
trine, because I can keep my wife in good order, 
as I can leave her, and her nine children and one 
at the breast, whenever I take the whim into my 
head, and go after my old sweetheart, Polly Watts. 
I think her doctrines, in that respect, would kick 
up a little dust in what is called the civilized worid, 
and would turn ‘good society’ out of doors. She 


they have a claim to fill public places, and take a 
share in the concerns of government; and I think 
so too. 7 

Let’s have a reform, and turn the world topsy 
weg. Instead of women pouring out tea, darn- 
ing Might-caps, and making green swcetmeats, we 
shall see them in the departments of government, 
writing despatches on Tariff, Anti-Auction, Inter- 
nationa! Law, and making treaties with the Pot- 
tawatamies. In elections they will be irresistible. 








ponderous anchors! All commerce between na- 
tions would speedily cease. Without wheels how 


Miss Wright, during the late contest, for example, 
would have been a host for Mr Clay, if he could 
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ing, and the women had to do all the labor. 
remember once that a woman shaved me ia 
France—a short petticoated rosy cheek’d virl.—- 
She lathered me up to the nose, and I cast such 
roguish eyes at her that she threatened to cot me 
if I didn’t shut them, 

Not to digress, Mr Editor, I think her hits at 
the clergy mean something, although [ should not 
be pleased to hear her attack my minister, who is 
a very good man, pious and liberal, but if she lets 
my church alone, I don’t care whose she attacks. 

Q IN A CORNER. 





Moravian Funeral Ceremonies. The garden- 
green before the chapel is surrounded by those in- 
vited—+the neighbours of their own fraternity, old 
and young, and the young ladies of the school, all 
simitarly dressed in white, with a simple black 
riband. As soon as the coffin isbrought from the 
house, the officiating minister reads the opening 
verses of our funeral service ; after which he gives 
out the first stanza gf a hyma, 

‘Our aged friend is gone to rest.’ 

This is sung in unison by the young women, and 
the effect is very impressive. The coffin is then 
borne into the chapel ; the clergy of the establish- 
ed church invited go the next in order, then the 
Moravian ministers, and afterwards the congrega- 
tion. A sermon is preached, and, in the same or- 
der as before, the coffin is borne to the burial 
ground. The whole of the area is surrounded on 
one side by the women of the establishment and 
the young females, on the other by the minister, 
friends and traternity. The whole join in an al- 
fecting hymn, after which the coffin is deposited 
in the earth, and a few prayers are read. At the 
afternoon service in the chapel, there are prayers 
and an appropriate anthem. The minisier then 
gives a narrative of the life of the departed brother, 
and is concluded by the congregation, rich and 
poor, taking bread together, and, what is difficult 
to mention with appropriate seriousness, drinking 
tea! The place devoted to receive the last re- 
mains of those who die among the congregation is 
a square enclosure, to which a walk leads from the 
sisters’ house and the minister’s; it is surrounded 
by a few firs and shrubs. The sisters are buried 
by themselves, and another portion of the conse- 
crated ground is allotted to the brethren. A small 
square stone is laid‘on the ground, the top some- 
what elevated : no inscription appears except H. 
H. S. for the single sister ; or M. H. M. S. mar- 
ried sister ‘departed ;? or, on the brothers’ side, 
W. G. M. B. or S. B.—married or single brother 
‘departed.’ No distinction is made between rich 
and poor, minister or brother. 





The following original Letter, written by Hume 
the English historian, has recently appeared in 
the Literary Gazette. 

Fontainbleau, 9th Nov. 1763. 

Dear Ferguson,—I have now passed four days 
at Paris, and about a fortnight in the court at Fon- 
tainbleau, amidst a people, who, from the royal 
family downwards, seem to have it much at heart 
to persuade me, by every expression of esteem, 
that they consider me as one of the greatest geni- 
uses in the world. I am convinced that Louis 
XIV. never, in any three weeks of his life, suffer- 
ed so much flattery : I say, suffered, for it really 
confounds and embarasses me, and makes me look 
sheepish. Lord Hertford has told them that they 
will chase me out of France a coup des comple- 
mens et des louanges. Our friend General Clark 
came to this place after I had passed a week in it; 
and the first thing he said to me was, that he was 
sure I had never passed so many days with so 
little satisfaction. T usked him how he had hap- 
pened to guess so well ; he said, because he knew 
me and knew the French. I real! y wish often for 
the plain roughness of the poker and particularly 
the sharpness of Dr Jardine, to correct and quali- 
fy so much lusciousness. , However, I meet some- 
times with incidents that please me, because they 
contain no inixture of French complaisance or ex- 
aggeration. Yesterday I dined at the Duc de 
Pralin’s, the Secretary of State. After we had 
risen from dinner, I went into a corner to con- 
verse with somebody; when I saw enter the room 
a tall gentleman a littie elderly, with a ribband 
and star, who immediately called out to the Du- 
chess de Pralin, Ha! Madame la Duchesse, que 
Je suis content ! 7’2i vu Monsieur Hume a la cour 
aujour @Whui. Upon inquiry, I was told he wasa 
man of quality, esteemed one of the cleverest and 
most sensible men about the court. 

In two or three days we return to Patis, where 
I hope to live more at my ease, and shall pass my 
time with really great men ; for there are such at 
present among the literati of France. Certainly 
there is something perverse, either in the siructure 
of our minds, or in the incidents of-tife. My pre- 
sent situation ought naturally to appear an object 
of envy. For besides those circumstances of an 
universal good reception from all ranks of people, 
nothing can be more amiable than the character of 
the family with whom I live, and nothing can be 
more friendly than their behaviour to me. My 
fortune has already received a considerable in- 
crease, by a pension procured me by Lord Hert- 
ford, and settled, as they tell me for life. Mr Bun- 
‘bury has been told that he must not go to Paris, 
which my lord considers as a sure prelude to my 
being soon secretary to the embassy, an office 
which will expose me to little expense, and bring 
me a thousand a year increase of revenue, and put 
me in the road to all the great foreign employ- 
ments. Yet I am sensible that I set out too late, 
and that Jam misplaced; and I wish twice or 
thrice a day for my easy chair, and my retreat in 
James’ Court. Never think, dear Ferguson, that 
as long as you are master of your own fireside and 
your own time, you can be unhappy, or that any 
other circumstance can make an addition to your 
enjoyment. 





An Albany dandy passing one morning a house 
in one of the streets, got a gallon of dish water 
poured over his shoulders from an upper story, 
‘Don’t be vexed,’ said a comforter, ‘it is only a 
patent city bath.’ 


Old Fashioned Corsets.—The only healthy 
corsets, says the editor of a Georgia paper, for a 
lady’s waist, is a husband’s arm, 
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FRIDAY EVENING, JANUARY 30, 1829. 








State Tex. Our readers are vo doubt generally aware 
hat two questions relating to the Constitution of the two 
branches of the General Court are now agitated in this Cow- 
monwealth ; namely, one relating to the apportionment 
of the Senators among the diferent districts according to 
the ratio of taxes on property, the other to the payment 
of the members of the House out of the public treasury, 
and that the disagreement on the latter question has 
prevented a state tax from being levied now for five years, 
and has thus hampered, crippled, and degraded old Mas- 
sachusetts, and thrown greet, perhaps insuperable, obsta- 
cles,in the way of undertaking bona fide and with av 
earnest and decided resolution, some importantenterprises, 
to which the general opinion, the vital interests of the 
Commonwealth, and the example of other states, most 
pressingly urge us, The evils of these obstructions in the 
Operations of our goverament, are not merely negative, 
they do not end merely in hindrances of what might oth- 
erwise be done, but extend from time to time to positive 
acts, and lead to attempts at the invasion of particular 
species of property, as the subjects of an unequal tax, to 
supply the deficiency of revenue resulting frou the inca- 
pacity of the government, in its present pacalysis, to levy 
a fair, equal aud general tax, such a tax as the whole peo- 
ple are both able and ready to pay—we say ready ; for 
they are not yet reduced to the degradation of wishing 
that any part of the population, rich or poor, traders, far- 
mers, or mechanics, money lenders, or money borrowers ; 
should bear any more than their just proportion of the pub- 
lic burthens, and accordingly the attempts to supply the 
deficiency of revenue arising from this incapacity for gen- 
eral taxation, such as that to tax insurance companies, 
have hitherto, for the most part, failed. The Legislature 
has struggled from time to time, to disengage and un- 
bind itself; but as yet with no success. Every proposition 
that has heen put afloat upon these troubled waters, has 
foundered among conflicting local interests, and sectional 
jealousies. 

But greater expectations were entertained of the prese ot 
legislature, for the reason probably that the growing ur- 
gency of the case, and the universal call for a remedy, were 
expected to influence the legislators to take more liberal 
and magranimons views of the subject, and make a more 
serious and earnest endeavor to agree upon the practical 
form, in which the feelings aad opinions of a large major 
ity of the people in relation to it, should be embodied in 
some legislative act. But from the course the debate and 
the votes have already taken, [we are writing on the 26th) 
we augur no favorable result. We shall be glad to find 
ourselves mistaken, even before our remarks find their 
way through the printer's hands to the public, but we ap- 
prehend the subject will be frittered away in its collision 
with those minor, local and partial interests and preju- 
dices, which it has heretofore encountered, and is likely 
still to encounter. 


The whole government rests, at this instant, upon the 
slender foundation of the bank tax. As to the county and 
town taxes, the provisions of the last tax act are so defec- 
tive, partly from its original structure, and partly from the 
changes that have taken place in the forms of iuvesting 
property, that it is difficult to assess an equal tax under it, 
and if a legal tax can be assessed in pursuance of its pro- 
visions, there seem to be good reasons to doubt whether 
all the town and county taxes now levied are legal, for 
you can scarcely find two of them assessed upon the same 
principles of construing the law. Do those gentlemen 
who entrench themselves behind every small objection 
to oppose the measures which every day are more and 
more imperiously demanded by the public good, sufficient- 
ly consider the actual embarrassments in which we are 
involved, and the impending confusion which threatens 
the community ? 





Amendments of the State Constitution. There seems to 
be only one division in principle upon all the different 
questions arising on the proposed amendments of the con- 
stitution. The only point upon which there is any radical 
difference, is the basis of representation in the senate. It 
seems to be generally agreed that the present constitution- 
al number of representatives, in case of full representation, 
would make a cumbrous, expensive, disorderly, impracti- 
cable body. It could not find room in the present hall ; 
the members must either occupy the seats in turn and by 
rotation, or a new state house must be built, or such a nu- 
merous multitude must adjourn to the Common, and hold 
their sessions under tents and marquees, like an army, 
making a winter's legislative campaign. No body is in 
favor of having so large a body, but then the number can- 
not be reduced without what is supposed to be an incon- 
venient modification of the rights of representation in the 
smaller towns. It is not proposed to disfranchise them, er 
to take away any right of representation now enjoyed by 
them, for however the body may be reduced, they still 
have the same proportional numbers and weight. 

The objection, in its whole length, breadth, height, and 
depth, resolves itself into a mere supposed inconvenience 
in making the election of representatives. This is, at least, 
all we are able to make of it. Grant then that any modi- 
fication that could be adopted to effect the desired reduc- 
tion would be attended with such an inconvenience, though 
it is doubtful whether there would be any real inconve- 
nience from this measure, except the change of a habit, 
which being once changed, the new oue may be just as 
convenient as the old one had been. But admit that it is 
not so ; let there be a substantial, bona fide insurmountable 
inconvenience in making these elections in any other place 
or mode, or by the concourse of any other voters, than the 
present. Aggravate and exaggerate this difficutly, until 

its imaginary magnitude is tenfold its reality, and after 
all, is it worth being named or thought of ian comparison 
with the great Interests of the commonwealth? If consid- 
erations of this sort had been the turning points in legis- 
lation from the beginning, the country would have stuck, 
not where the revolution left, but where it found us. We 
should have had no revolution, but only such abortive at- 
tempts at one, as we have been making for these many 
years to disengage ourselves from this knot. It is one of 
those cases in which people sincerely and heartly disposed 
to reformation, adopt without hesitation, the best mode 
that can be devised, whether it is or is not precisely what 
they would have chosen, had it been possible to consult 
their own particular wishes exclusively. li isa difficulty 
which vanishes, the moment people have made up their 
minds in good earnest to act for the general interest. 
But the basis of representation in the senate is the ratio 

of taxable property, instead of that of the population. — 

It is evident that this question has not, necessarily any con- 

nexion with the others involved in the amendments. 

As to the representation in the Senate, there is perhaps 
as little ground of apprehending any evil from putting it 
on the same basis with the House, in this commonewealth, 
as in any community in the world ; because there is with 

us, behind, aud independent of, the written constitution, a 

noral constitution, which is, after all, our main reliance ; 

it is a constitution ingrained in the character of the people, 
it does not require to be adopted or amended, and fortu- 
nately it cannot be abrogated, by the votes of any conven- 
tion, or legislative body, or by the suffrages of the people 
themselves. It is this constitution which makes our gov- 
ernment, under the same written forms, so different in 
fact from those of Mexico, and South America; and 
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it is upon this we vely much more than upon aay particu- 
lar basis of election of either branch of the legislature. 
Still as a matter of principle or as a question of practi- 
cal policy, we confess we are not able to see the force of the 
objections made to the present basis of representation in 
the Senate. It bas been said or written by some body, in 
the course of this discussion, that it is not republican that 
the number of Senators to be chosen by each district, 
should depend upon the ratio of taxes upon property. We 
do not know what precise meaning is attached to the word 
republican in this connexion. If the meaning intended, is, 
that in republican governments generally, property is not 
regarded as a circumstance of any importance in political 
representation, the proposition is contradicted probably 
by the constitution of every republic in the world; certainly 
in our own, for we now require qualification of property in 
both senators and representatives, and there seems to be no 
more reason in principle for requiring this qualification in 
representatives, than in electors; and until the adoption 
of the last amendments of the constitution, a similar quali- 
fication was required in the electors, and we now require 
the qualification of the payment of a tax, which is adopt- 
ing the principle that those only shall be entitled to a 
voice or influence in the government, who contribute to its 
support, and it is going bnt a step further to make that 
influence depend partly upon the degree of support con- 
tributed. We do not think that avy person very profound- 
ly versed in the various republican constitutions of the 
world, will venture to ground his argument upon the as- 
sumption that they do not in general pay any regard to 
property as a consideration in political influence and rep- 
resentation. 

Admitting that the government will go on just as well, 
whether the senators are elected in the ratio of the prop- 
erty or population of the districts, it is by no means ap- 
parent, as an abstract speculative doctrine, that property 
should not be a basis of representation, as well as polls. 


polls, on the ove hand, from plundering and destroying 
the property, as they are now doing in Mexico, and the 
property, on the other, from oppressing the polls, as in 
most of the governments of Europe, the great end of gov- 
ernment is secured. And it will be allowed that we have 
good guaranties against each of these evils. 

But this is too extensive a subject for us to pursue. If 
these questions relating to the constitution of the Council 
and Senate, and the number of the representatives, are to 
be discussed, we cannot but think that the first step should 
have been to print, in a pamphlet form for the use of the 
members, the whole of the discussions that took place in 
the convention of 1821, upon those subjects. The copies 
of the reports of the proceedings of that convention are 
become quite scarce, and are probably accessible to but 
few of the members, who might, by reading those debates, 
save at least one day’s discussion, which would be five or 
ten times the expense of printing the debates, to say noth- 
ing of the probability of a more judicious decision in con- 
sequence of gaining the knowledge of the subject that 
might be thus acquired. From the course which the dis- 
cussions have already taken, we have some doubt whether 
all the gentlemen who have taken part in the debates) 
have read those of the convention. 





A beautiful thought is contained in the following lines : 
EPITAPH ON AN INFANT. 
He took the cup of life te sip, 
For bitter ‘twas to drain ; 
He put it meekly from his lip, 
And went to sleep again. 


These lines call to mind Milton's beautiful little poem on 
the Death of a Fair Infant dying of a Cough, beginning 
O Fairest flow'r, no sooner blown but blasted, 
Soft silken primrose fading timelessly, 
Summer's chief honor, if thou hadst out-lasted, 
Bleak winter's force that made thy blossom dry ; 
For being amorous on that lovely dye, 
That did thy cheek envermeil, thought to kiss, 
But kill'd, alas, and then bewailed his fatal bliss. 


And as we have turned to the Ode we will add another 
stanza. 


Yet can I not persuade me thou art dead, 
Or that thy corse corrupts in earth's dark womb, 
Or that thy beauties lie in wormy bed, 
Hid from the world in a low delved tomb ; 
Could heav'n for pity, thee so strictly doom ; 

Oh no! for something in thy face did shine 
Above mortality, that showed thou wast divine. 


POLEIDOGRAPHICS. 

Messrs. Editors.—When | read the poetry of the news- 
papers of the day, the real genuine newspaper poetry, that 
is to say, the not real or genuine poetry, of French, Ger- 
man, English, and American newspapers, it reminds me 
of certain German plays called Caleidacoustics, or waltz- 
games, which consist of the music of a waltz, the bars of 
which are numbered, and if you arrange them hap-hazard, 
in whatever order, they will present you a waltz good 
or bad, though most frequently the latter. This suggests 
to me the thought that it would give great pleasure to the 
editors of those papers of which not a single number is 
issued without a half column of poetry, more or less, such 
as it is, if they could be supplied with a poetical piece, the 
lines of which, in whatever order arranged, would always 
make an excellent newspaper poem, so that a neat little 
ode of only 13 lines, according to the well known formula of 
changes, or permutations, n, n—I. n—2. n—3., &c. 
ton—n, would give not less than 6227020800 different 
poetical effusions—some grave, some gay, now a love song, 
then by merely shaking up the numbers again in a box, 
a biting satire—out of so small a stock of materials. What 
a relief to the editors of poetical journals! This may be 
called the Poleidographic art, or Poleidographics, And 
this admirable invention is not merely applicable to poeti- 
cal productions, it may be extended to editorial articles, 
popular addresses, sermons, July orations and presidential 
election pieces, abusive and adulatory, by selecting a suit- 
able number of sentences, and arranging them inan infinite 
variety of orders, so that a new and original piece should be 
produced, at each repetition. I especially anticipate a great 
effect in the abridgment of the political tabor, of those 
industrious and meritorious persons, whose business it is to 
forward and obstruct elections, appointments, and promo- 
tions, who are at present often driven to their wits’ end, 
to fabricate encomiums, bursts of approbation, defama- 
tions, reprobations, detractions, and insinuations, suited 





place from which, or to which, he is to be brought down, or 
raised. Perceiving the straits to which these persons are 
driven in following their vocation, with the few artificial 
helps hitherto supplied by inventive genius, it gives me 
great satisfaction tobe able to assure them that specimens 
of political Poleidographics will soon be finished, and so re- 
plete with the various phrases of commendation and vitu- 
peration, of which the English language supplies an abun- 
dance, that [ will warrant that one of them being played 
offupon any particular candidate, shall, before the next 
election, and before one half of its variety of forms shall 
be exhausted, completely qualify or disqualify him for any 
given office, which he is to be rua upto, or run down from, 
and still the same piece shall contain in itself 2 great store 
of new unexpended varieties, making so many original 
piccesin reserve, tobe used as occasion may require in 
succeeding elections. 








As long as you provide guards whereby you prevent the | could squeeze no more sense out of them. The philoso- 


to the person to be pulled down or hoisted up, and the | S°ciety) was altogether brutish, yet now, forsooth, a man 


As this is unquestionably a useful invention there can, 
I think, be no doubt of its being patentable, and | intead 
soon to take out a patent for the same, authenticated by 
the seal of the United States and the signature of the pre- 
sident, and I already see nyself possessed of a fortune ac- 
quired by this new process for inventing origina! poetry 
and prose, with as inuch ease and certainty, as you can 
make a musical box play a tune by merely winding it up. 
For aspecimen, which I intend to deposit in the patent 
office, as a sort of model of this invention which is to 
shed new lustre on this enl:ghtened age, | offer the follow- 
ing lines on the subject of love, the moon, &c. 


A. Oh! what is love? Is it to live? to die? 

B. Alas! poor heart, thou'rt only strong to sigh, 
C. None but the lonely moon shall hear my grief, 
D. To look, and look, at her, is wy relief. 


e 
Now you may arrange these lines in twenty four differ- 
ent ways, and of course have so many diflerent poetical 
productions, so that these four lines will supply the 
Galaxy with a new composition for six months to come. 
They will read 


A. c. D 
B. A. C. D 
B. Cc. A. D 
B. C. D. A 
c. a. B. D 
c. B. A. D &c. and present just 


about as good a piece of poetry in one order as another. 
Nor is it surprising that so much good poctry may be made 
out of these four lines, for | do assure you that I wrought 
up a large quantity of poctry to fabricate them, since they 
are the quintessence of two bulky poems, which, printed 
in large type, would fill two volumes of the size of Web- 
ster’s new Dictionary, and though [ subjected them to my 
intellectual power press, under a pressure of I know not 
how many pounds to the inch, for I pressed very hard, | 


phers, as you know, speculate very scientifically about the 
compressibility of matter, and go so far as to say that the 
globe itself might, for aught they know, be compressed 
within the compass of a nut-shell. But of allsorts of mat- 
ter, Lam of the opinion that poelical matter is the must 
compressible, and I verily believe I shall be able to reduce 
a whole book case full of forget-me-nots, new year odes, 
theatrical addresses, and scrap-bovks from the periodicals, 
within the compass of a common visiting card. A fash- 
ionable lady will thus be able to carry her whole library 
constantly about her person, in a corner of her indispensi- 
ble or a leaf of her needle book, so light and convenient 
that you might meet her often, and became intimately ac- 
quainted with her, without ever suspecting that she had 
any library at all. This improvement wilf be the ne plus 
ultra in light reading, which will thus be rendered as light 
in quantity. as quality. 
I expect soon to open my establishment under a hand- 
some sign lettered L.Craxris, Poleidographer aud Vend- 
er of patent Paleidographics, Poetical, Political, Occasion- 
al, and Miscellaneous ; and ornamented with a figure of 
Mercury beautifully executed by Mr Curtis, holding a 
purse in one hand, anda wand entwined by two serpents 
in the other, this being the instrument with which that di- 
vinity was wont to compel damned spirits. [shall soon 
be ready to furnish to order, at short notice and on the 
most reasonable terms, encomiums, libels, abuse, theatri- 
cal addresses, original communications to newspapers, ma- 
terials for souvenirs, patriotic orations, and numerous 
other patterns, each one of which shall contain within it- 
self a greater or less variety, according to the taste of the 
purchaser and his willingness to pay. And as I have pre- 
sented you with the above specimen, I shall expect you to 
take particular notice of my shop, in the Galaxy, and give 
it an auspicious puff, without any further hint to this effect 
from ; Your obedient servant, 
L. Cranzis. 


HINTS ON BEHAVIOUR AT TABLE. 
There are some good things in Chesterfield; without 
any question, the man had several ideas in his head, that 
were well enough in their time, though he seems to have 
entertained, on the whole, one egregiously mistaken opin- 
ion, which takes from the value of almost every thing that 
he says; to wit: that it is the part of a gentleman, to 
consult the convenience, feelings, &c. of other people, al- 
most as much as his own. This nonsensical notion led 
him into many errors; but it is the less.worth harping 
upon, on the present occasion, because his whole sy stem 
of politeness, has gone more or less into disrepute, and 
become obsolete. The fact was to have been expected 
beforehand, and the reason of itis as plain as you can 
possibly imagine. : 
The time which has elapsed since Chesterfiec!d wrote, 
has been as full of changes and improvements, as any 
period of the same length in the whole ages of the world ; 
all arts and sciences, and of course the art of politeness, 
among the rest, have been vastly improved upon, day af- 
ter day; we know, upon every subject, incomparably more 
than our fathers or grandfathers, ever did; though some 
of them, it must be confessed, were not such gross igno- 
ramusses as we can easily conceive that they might have 
been. Besides which, Chesterfield wrote for the latitude 
and longitude of a single country, or rather of that part 
of its society, with which he himself was concerned. His 
calculations were made chiefly for the meridian of the 
Court-end of the British metropolis. Now it requires but 
little reasoning to show, that what is politeness, a refine- 
ment, or fashion, a high life.in one place, may be at the 
same time, quite the opposite in another ; and we, in this 
enlightening community, where every thing else is im- 
proving, have no more reason for imitating the manners 
of London, or of England, especially their manners of the 
last century, than of imitating the Dutch, or renewing the 
fashionable oddities of the middle ages ; and how queer 
people would consider it, now, for example in the re- 
nowned city ef Boston, for a gentleman, to goto a ball 
like a burgo master, with a pipe in his mouth as long as 
your arm, a cue at his heels, or with seven pairs of Dutch 
breeches upon him; for every one of which the lady 
should wear two petticoats, (as Goldsmith tells us the Hol- 
landers did in hie day.) I think it not impossible you 
would laugh at a man, for going to church there with a 
cocked hat on his head, or a red waistcoat, coming not 
within a foot or two of his knees, or buckles on his shoes, 
no larger perhaps than a flapjack. And though wigs too, 
but acentury ago, were the very earnest of a gentleman, 
and wearing one’s own hair only, (in a certain order of 





who should appear with one of these old-fashioned judica- 
tory and clerical establishments, on his head-quarters, 
would be followed by a hue and cry, before he could count 
ten—they would take him for a thief running off with a 
sheep. But enough has been said, to show that the views 
of the public, are constantly changing, on all matters of 
dress, behaviour, &c. and perhaps never alike in any two 
countries at one tine. This circumstance has induced me 
to hope—that among the important improvements every 
day going on, in the arts, the refinements of social life 
and other things of that kind, some one would propose a 
new code of politeness; something, that being shrewdly 
adapted to the modern march of mind, and compiled with 
reference to the present state of our own society, should 
be to us, now, what Chesterfield’s book was meant to be, 
in its time, for a certain class of people in England. For 
myself, | am modest enough to confess, that I am not ade- 





quate to such a task, but only for the sake of illustrating | 
the plan of the work, I have offered these few hints of be- | 
haviour at table. . ; 

1. The chief mark of a gentleman at table, is to talk 
all the tine. [t shows, that you are pot se totally eccu- | 
pied with your provender, (like a tin-pedlar's horse with 
his bead in a basket,) as to forget the attention continual. | 
ly due toa man’s company. Especially, exert yourself to 
talk, while you are eating or drinking. This can only be 
effected at the expense of sundry grimaces, mor can you 
expect to be understood, when you speak with your 
mouth full. But so much the better. It will show off your 
capacity of doing two or three things at once, and that 
you are not disposed, if you can possibly keep it, to be 
niggardly of your conversation 

2. Eat as fast as you can. Swallow whatever comes 
within your reach, without any affected, ceremonious deli- 
cacy ; handle knife, fork, and spoon, without mittens, for 
it looks like a man of busingss, to do whatever your hands 
can find to do with your whole strength. The estimate, 
which your right and left-hand men will form of your eu- 
ergy and capacity, will be in exact proportion to the 
quantity of provisions you consume, and in the inverse 
ratio of the time. Therefore, cultivate nimbleness in the 
jaws, not forgetting moreover that eating is at best a vul- 
gar, brutish business, and the sooner it is done with, the 
better. 

3. If a plate, waiter, or other article of that kind is 
offered you, take whatever it contains. {f you find your- 
self incompetent to dispose of the subject on the spot, 
nothing is more apropos than a pocket. Such little inci- 
dents are a proof of your cordiality toward the master or 
mistress of the entertainment, and if you are a starved 
poet, or any other ef those characters apt to look thin 
and live light, enough may be picked up in this way, to 
support you quite genteelly. N. B. It will not be advisa- 
ble to appropriate more than a pound or two at a time, un- 
less you carry as many as two very large pockets which 
contain as much as an ordinary port-manteau. Here, I 
find myself compelled to postpone the remainder of my 
suggestions, to some more convenient season ; if they are 
likely to do good, you will probably hear from me again. 











THEATRICALS, 

On Monday evening we stepped in at the Tremont, to 
see and hear the opera of ‘My Native Land’ performed 
for the benefit of Mrs Austin, and to hear Mr Norton's far 
famed trumpet. There was little in the dialogue or act- 
ing in this opera, (i.e. in the two first acts which alone we 
witnessed) that was interesting, unless a pretty plentiful 
show of nol ‘de leasht poshible tange’ of double entendre 
might be socalled. We agree with one of the characters 
in ‘admiring the taste of Mrs Austin’s tailor,’ when she 
appears in a would-be disguise asa man, the bethrothed 
husband of Clymante ; it was well calculated for a pretty 
fair exhibition of a pretty fair leg; unique it certainly 
was, and so we hope it will remain. We thought we per- 
ceived among the audience some expressions of disappro- 
bation of this personal exposure ; we trust it will not be 
repeated, and if repeated, that it will not be endured. In 
the music there certainly was much to admire. We have 
never heard more ease, clearness, distinctness, and, as far 
as we can judge, correctness in executing difficult and ra- 
pid chromatic passages, than was displayed by Mrs Aus- 
tin—but we must say, however rude in taste we may ap- 
pear to modern amateurs, that, in general, we vastly pre- 
fer music of more simplicity, which is calculated to dis- 
play not merely the compass of the voice, but its full vol- 
ume and depth and sweetness. Her ‘O Dolce Concento,’ 
with its numberless variations, and another song, the words 
of which we did not hear, and which were repeated with 
very commendable readiness on her part, drew from the 
audience long and loud and not misplaced applause, ex- 
cept that it should have been deferred until Mr Norton 
had finished his very beautiful and soft accompaniment on 
the trumpet, which contributed so much to produce it. 

At the Old House, the good old afterpiece of the Forty 
Thieves has been revived. After all, there is no other 
modern dramatic spectacle which aurpasses this; which 
gives so much satisfaction both to the eye and the 
ear with less offence to the understanding and imagination, 
and which has been represented so often with such suc- 
cess. We saw it on Monday, and think that after. a few 
nights it will not fall short of the representation in 1818, 
when Messrs. Bernard and Bray appeared to so much ad- 
vantage, as Ali Baba and Mustapha. The scenery is in 
some respects decidedly superior, and when joined with 
, the ‘Clandestine Marriage’, ‘Heir at Law,’ ‘Married and 
Single’ and such other first rate and well supported come- 
dies, it will, as it did on Monday, secure large and respec- 
table audiences. 





VOR THE GALAXY. 
Messrs. Editors—As 1 was riding in the Hourly, | 
espied a paper tucked away in one corner containing the 
following lines. There seems to be in them some reason, 
though miserably marred by rhyme. The moral, how- 
ever, is worth preserving. 





Yours, Peter Pry. 


THE COACH FIEND. 
I'll tell you a tale, and the telling of it 
Will not on your time encroach ; 
How the Devil turned whip, in a frolicksome fit, 
And mounted an Hourly coach, 


He had on a wraprascal, buttoned up tight, 
Of the color of cinders and soot, 

It had ten capes, and was long, that it might 
Conceal his unfortunate foot ; 


Au American pirate’s skin covered his throat, 
I tell it to shame his detractors, 

For the Devil, though not entitled to vote, 
Encourages home manufactures. 


All ready ! says he, and into his seat 
Most nimbly the devil did skip ; 
He seized the reins, and cracked his tail 
As a coachman cracks his whip. 


When the coach drove off, by the Old South clock, 
It lacked just a minute of eight ; : 

A beau, and a belle, and a jolly Jack tar 
Composed the whole of his freight. 


The devil, as most of our drivers do, 
Though never a word he spoke, 

Began, with a brimstone roll in his mouth, 
In a coachmanlike manner, to smoke. 


The smell of it made the gentleman swear, 
The lady exclaimed, What a brute ! 

And the sailor cried, Halloo! shipmate, say, where 
Did you buy that’ere cursed cheroot ? 


Now over the pavement and gutters they flew, 
At the imminent risk of their lives, 

‘They must,’ we well know, ifthe proverb Says true, 
‘Needs go, whom the devil drives ’ 


The sweet-scented beau, frightened out of his wits, 
Cried, ‘Coachey ! Don't drive so fast ;’ 

The lady went kicking into hysteric fits ; 
The sailor bawled out, ‘Avast '’ 


Ah! little their cries the devil heeds, 





But drives on faster and faster, 


While at each step, the mettlesome steeds 
Achieve some new disaster. 
There, lay apples, and butter fresh churned: 
A broken down milkcart here lies ; ’ 
And the carmen, beholding their dtm 
Turned up the whites of their eyes, 


But, sooner or later, all things have an ead, 
And so an end came to their route, 


And anend to the coach, for the devil, aly fend, 
Had drawn all the linchpias out ; 


So off flew the wheels, and the whippletrees brute 
And off weut the horses, slapdash ! 

While the carriage and passengers, all at a 
Came down with a horrible crash. “a 


The beau exhaled in the scent of his tousk, 

And ended a useless life ; 

The belle was impaled on the point of her beak; 
The tar on the point of his knife, : 


What in the mean time, of the dgyil became 
Tnever could rightly divine ; ‘ a 


Is a matter of mere moonshine. 


MORAL. 
A story, they say, is of no avail, 
Unless » good moral we broach, 
So look at the driver's feet and—hem! 
Ere you enter an Hourty coach: 


Let travelling men of perfumes beware, 
And leave them at home for their wives; 

Let belles of their corset boards take Care, 
And sailors of long Jacknives. 








ITEMS, 
The new Armery of the City Guards in F; 


and also on Saturday, for the inspection of Visitem, 





Nicholson's Operative Mechanic and British 
The Liverpool Mercury says, we have 
number of Nicholson’s Operative Mechanic ead, 
Machinist. If the as pl d in the i 
is filled up in any tolerable manner, it will be eas 
most desirable of all the productions which ove 
to the present advanced state of mechanical ki 








Profils of Newspapers. The Paris Constit 
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But I think the report, ‘that he vanished in fame: er 


will be open for the first time, this day at WO v'ced 4 
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22000 copies, and the clear profits. to the pre — — 
about $100,000 a year. ‘The London Times is Lehn 
profitable. These facts sound rather strong, bal the smalle 
are the sale and the advertising custom of thep dained to 
London and Paris papers greater than those of ne oe age 
can paper, but the prices are higher and their of his tony 
generally less. We believe none of these pepe nonchalas 
regular subscription lists, but sell of each s me) wr 
as they can. ha he 
American Board of Missions—-The American tne 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions was ince ly turned 
1812. It now consists of 68 Elected Members ; @ y - ome 
orary Members; and 21 Corresponding Memb arm ot 
this country, and 12 in foreign countries, apparent: 
Joun Cotton Satu, LL. D. President. veyed hin 
Sterpnen Van Renssarazr, LL. D. Vice —- 
JernEmian Evarts, Esq. Corresponding Seq a attention, 
The receipts during the year ending Sep he himsel 
amounted to $102,000 64 Expenditures ¢ them if 
period, $107,626 25. : a 
Its Auxiliaries amount now to 69 ;— Association the very e 
The missions under the direction of the beneath & 
India—Western Asia—the Sandwich quing ous 
North Americana Indians. 4 ae rT 
Courage. A steam-doctor in Cincinnati yw way 
he once took a dose of his own mepicine! Cos by movemen 
by credible evidence, that any body ever at a 
cine twice? It is pretty clear that he s nap tad 
rate feat, but he does not tell what precautionshe that some 
we with aniu 
Weighty Evidence. The English papers my ly with ¢ 
single set of documents comprising only a past ¢ chem, to | 
case relating to the Cornwall mines, weighed ffm haem 
. ? complish 
dred weight. We suppose some specimens of 7 the larges 
of the mines must have got into the case and few was a bel 
selves attached tu the depositions. “i eng 
Liberal Booksellers. It is said that Sedee 
of Philadelphia, have paid to authors and édeape lenge all 
the last year, upwards of $20,000, and that che to the att 
ments for the next year will require half eat we fr 
It does one’s heart good to hear of such sai a 
pecially to know that they succeed ; that such ial cape, or t 
profitable. Would they do so and persist ia ed forwar 
their own damage? And if they find it wall ye 
not other booksellers do something like it stone par: 
ment ? ¢ tance fro 
stationed. 
Singular Employment for a Prime Minister. ean 
of Wellington was in Northamptonshire get loose, 
erican Minister ; and the Earl of Aberdees and there 
ed public business.’ enable to 
If our readers will take the semicolon in tht Pon 
tract from the place where it is, add put it back had 
the information the paragraph gives will whose raj 
acceptable. ae 
Toad Tea. A lady of Bramecote, in B : et ah 
in an English paper to have encountered coat a single 
drinking what she certainly did not payee Sig Unable t 
evening, when she had prepared the tea, eongh F 
ingly bitter that she could not drink it. She! and was | 
water, and filled the kettle afresh, and several of 
time ; again she tasted the tea—it was of eg Fo 
emptied the kettle once more, filled aad tion of its 
had the same bitter taste ; she emptied the youth wh 
the inside, when, lo! cut came a mi a . 
had endured three good boilings! stall, spre 
‘Driftwood.’ The Belvidere, N. J: pape’ — 
the rains had swollen the mountain streams she was 
ware so high, that the printers were slae® — hn 
turn collectors of drift-wood as more iia 
present occupation. r 
Our fraternity do something, not an 7 & 
now ;—we can but keep on the water, diately a 
our readers the occurrences and opiniomt; Claimed, | 
and oddities of all kinds, which drift by # @ desolation 
Hit at the Tariff. Major Noah says thet ore just 
York offers a eamaiea for sale; sa et 
friends of the American system will soon @ enen to te 
for a duty on the Egyptian article to ese atte 1 ge 
manufacture. og in th 
' a. i aCompar 
Gaming Houses. A London Morei§ ‘Stay 9 
that nearly all the “gaming houses i# oe life Zillah 
James had been closed. The writer gre SR Ste, pow 
full of those who still continue to preside ove tif to | 
Loadon.’ The London Press has arrayed ® howe.” 
against gaming houses, and the good elects ¢ oo oe 
are apparent. Gabi, 


Corsets An editor of a Georgia pape? ~~ Sected th. 
healthy corset for a lady's waist, is a 
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ZILLAH, A 


di have likes 


‘PALE OF JERUSALEM. 
Probably we shoul tthis book better but for 
ish of trampeis 
: et nad und in this country. We 
a me in many papers a paragraph from an English 
j re rae setting forth that ‘Sir Walter Scott must learn 
Eee ival near his throwe, that Mr Smith is se- 
ais * &e. &c. all which seems to us quite 
absurd. Zillah, in our view, ~ _— g-spot - = 
i » passages which one . 
" oie eens ce is laid in Rome, and perpetually 
y comparison with ‘Valerius,’ which a falls im- 
ine Mr Smith has some invention, imagt- 
nation and eloquence, but not much of either, aud — he 
has is generally overlaid with cumbrous, useless an 
interesting learning. Some detached passages are ver) 
ood. One describing the suicidal death of a renaway 
: who threw-himself fiom a tree to crush his mas- 
ter, has been already quoted in some of our — 
Another clever passage represents occurrences In a@ ol 
hitheatre. We give this below, and to make it 
eo must state that Zillah, the daughter of the 
Sagan or second high priest of Jerusalem, tie 
panied her father in his embassy to Rome, gues wit ron 
to witness an exhibition of wild beasts given by Mark An- 


thony to the Roman people. 
i t 
flutter of expectation ran through the vast 
~ if they had been all eons a } 
standing sate down ; the seated drew them- 
or : _ bennee erect : not an eye was now wandering round 
th i. ne - all were bent eagerly on the arena; even the 
a th whose stolen glances Zillah had remarked, now 
= ed his looks in the same direction as the others, Ow- 
ae the stupendous size of the elephant, and the impos- 
sibility of raising the arch of the doorway, which was not 
high enough to allow his exit, they had becn obliged to 


id : 
poe sm to make before he could present him- 


self on the arena. As he 


which precede. its 


cond only to him, 


measurably below. 


gladiator, 


intelligible, 


‘A buzz an 
assemblage, 


tion were 
by gaining the | 


han his deportment, . 
yong walked slowly round the arena, with a step as 


gratify 
al des, nor the vast multitude, 


dained to betray his emotion. 
contem 


resumed his march. 





m commence active service. The rhinoceros was according- running on Sunday. 
ly turned out of his den, trotting forward with.a disonant| [This gentleman fell a victim to extra-sensibility. He 
yell that threatened a fierce and desperate attack upon | 4, 4; ghtened to death, upon hearing some profane mu- 
> whatever adversary he might encounter ; but he had no 


: : i in hi int-drop on Sun- 
a tof h aout. eon bode short, | $i, made in his stomach by a Peppermint 
—<—e cae enn pt our- day; which he had, by mistake, swallowed the night 


apparently awed by his stu 


ery re re TS Tres Ue 


of the den; so that the animal had a 


walked Icisurely up the slope, it | in ovr beautiful manuscrip! we congratulated the managers 
hose opposite as if some monstrous appari-| of the Tremont on their deserved success with the operas, 

appeens ies itech up out of the earth ; _ oman 
1, his gigautic bulk became distinctly 4 
jsible, a shout of ne and surprise burst from the | W& congratulate them on their scenes. Scenes! scenes ' 
deli hted spectators. Maia informed Zillah that a con- | we exclaimed, when we came to the word—what can this 
siderable quantity of mulberry-wine had been given t0/ wean? The scenes are good, nay excellent at the Tre- 
him, in order to render him more — one vo wpe ; 
i i to have failed of its 
etal tn nt tap ne a calm) and collect- | cudgelling the brains revealed to us the whole matter ; and 
ee Gently bowing his head up and | ag we had in some part of our article been talking of har- 


sesti i 2 i ing the Asiatic forest, of “ 
—_—_-* ee es on nec or as if, di- | ofthis principle in the whole piece. We had just con- 
aaeg the wishes of the multitude, he condescended to | demned spectacle, which you know, lives upon scenes ; 
them by showing himself off to the best poet 
Helsher the shouts, aor ptr ea oe we were praising that very spectacle in our best style, best 
have been to consider man as his enemy, affected him in surely in the eyes of the managers. We were discoursing 
the smallest degree ; or, if they moved him at all, he dis- | of music, and were indebted to the printers for making, 
Nay, so perfect was his 
ptuous anconccrn, that he actually stood still for a < : 4 si 
minute, winked his tthe eyes, and opened the deep cavern | Which sometimes is a great beauty in sounds, but never in 
of his tongueless mouth in a long lazy gape—a piece of | ,ense. WE. 
nonchalance that was received with a loud laugh by the 
mob ; when he again deliberately bowed his head, and 


After he had thus made two séately circuits of the arena, | Found in the pocket of a petitioner, to prevent the Mail from 
it was thought fit that he should terminate his parade, and 


ie: ’ : doy i age 








Prohibited Articles and Coastwise Trade. Iw compliance 

with a resolution of the House cf Representstives, of the 
26th of April last, the Secretary of the Treasury reported 
on the 15ta of January, that the duties from time to time 
imposed on imported articles had not had the effect of pro- 
Aibiling the importation of any article which was formerly 
imported. 
But suppose the increased duties had from time to time 
efiectually prohibited the importation of ten or twenty differ- 
ent sorts of articles, aud the Secretary had found out and re- 
ported what those articles were and what amount of duties 
were formerly paid upon those articles, for each year 
when they were imported, it would have been a document 
of very little value, and hardly worth being called for by 
Congress, or made by the Seeretary. The only useful 
object of such a call upon the Secretary seems to be to as- 
certain the effect of the imposts upon our importations ; 
and a very trifling part of this effect would be shown in 
the number and quantity of articles thereby absolutely 
prohibited, had the effect been absolute prohibition of any 
article. But why should the Secretary be called upon to 
report auy thing upon the subject? If we are not mistaken, 
the annual reports already made by the department show 
all the facts which the returns to the office will afford.— 
By looking into those annual reports a member of Con- 
gress can readily ascertain how the quantity of impourta- 
tien of aay article has varied from year to year. That the 
rate of duties has a great effect in this partieular, there can 
be no question ; it is what every body takes for granted ; 
but the method proposed for estimating this effect, seems 
to have been quite inadequate. 





Correctiox.—Dear Brother Edilors—Do indulge us 
with a single square. We would not break squares with 
you for the whole world, and yet we hardly think we were 
served right in your last number. We are of the opera, 
that much talked of article, in that same last number ; and 


which they have lately so well got up. But in our print 


mont. We did not surely say scenes! A moment's 
mony we could not help laughing at the nice observance 


waich cannot exist for a moment without them, and here 


and ourselves for overlooking this instance of discord, 
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veyed him at first with irresolution, and presently with | pefore.) 
evident dismay. The elephant, too, halted, turned his 
> Pi head towards his antagonist, and hy ei a mag 
) ttention, seemed to be calmly awaiting his decision, as i , 
he himself neither sought hostilities, nor wished to decline Oh ! shame to thee, land of the Stages and Wains, 
them if challenged. When this mutual inspection had | Ye walk'd the right way, in the days that are gone, 
lasted two or three minutes, the fears of the rhinoceros 
ili his ferocity, he slunk coweiing away to ‘ 
ie “a arena, and the elephant, as if it were To hear how on Sundays, you let things run on. 
beneath his digni interrapt his morning's walk by pur- 
suing mn. oe a cota te. march iy mc 9 wl And shame to thee, not to run after old Time 
possre. As he approached his recreant adversary in his | On aSaturday ev'ning, and make him stop one day ; 
rounds, the latter invariably bolted away to the opposite 


side, determined to avoid all collision ; and thus they kep 
dodging about for some time, influenciug one another’ 


of their ever coming iato close contact. 


ly with the monsters, but, by plagu 





was a belligerent whose 
ment's d 


saul slaught from their new assailant. With a single glance of 
. his eye he appeared to comprehend the real nature of his 
ople; oH sits 
ch biberality 
n doing ‘ : 
back, and clearing with another vault the trench, the nets 

well, why 

withoat 


poting the get loose, it reared, fell backward upon them at full length, | Heavy damages, ‘gainst ev'ry fast rung spring, 
had —e lay en gthing and roaring, and utterly | [n ecclesiastical courts we'll recover, 
0 extricate itself. x r 
oon While the men nearest to the spot were calling aloud | 2" that day, no immoral tea-kettle-hall sing, 





through the opening where 
and was preparing to wind 
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claimed, ‘let us quit this 
My da ee Tophet,—this valley of shrieking !’ 
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in—there is not the smallest ange 


Row that two rows of seats have been left vacant wiere t 
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side, Pouring j 
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rows of seats.’ 


movements like the sun and moon, but without much more 


Impatient at being thus defrauded of the entertainment | That work in the cellars, and sometimes run out ; 
_ had ret i — ye tayo ———— More shame to the heads of the Female and Mail, 
t some of the gladiators, whose business it was : : . 
with animals, should be comed in, not to engage mtn Letting both their tongues run, to displease the devout. 
ing and wounding 
them, to irritate them into a combat with one another. As ; . 
it was judged probable that a third wild beast might ac-| Whorun through the leather, their stockingless toes, 
complish this object more effectually than the gladiators, | If they have for six days a most terrible cold, 
the largest and fiercest of the tigers was let loose. Here 
city did not admit of a mo- 
With fire-flashing eyes he bounded into ' : 
the contre of the arena, lifted m9 his paw in defence, Oh! shame to the Tide, that runs up tothe Dock , 
and, displaying his white fanzs, as well as the crimson | 4d the plants that are running to seed out of town ; 
A depths of his gorge, sent forth a roar that seemed to chal- | And Calumny, running on tick, like a clock, 
lenge all adversaries, brutal or human, to come forward 
their to the attack, or prepare themselves for an instant on- 


tuation, and as if resolved to make a desperate effort at ex. | 1° the rain, that runs down from the gutterless sled, 
cape, or to wreak a bloody revenge in the attempt, he rush- | To the schoolmaster, who has a fine running hmd, 
ed forward, bounded at a single leap upon the elephant’s | And his boys, who permit things to run in theishead. 


~ the se oy Pana with his ne upon the | Qh! shame to the dandy, who runs into dek, 
lone parapet o! ront seats, at only a few paces dis- zi ; ’ : 
from the spot where Zillah and her frideds won, | Whose bills do run on, which he’s hard ru to pay 


stationed. Fortunately for them, and for those who sur- | [f he’s no run of luck, when he happens © bet, 


‘The rounded them, the animal's hinder quarters had become | Like butter in August—he runneth awa’. 
e entangled in the iron spikes ; in the convulsive effort to 


§ for javelins to despatch the intruder, the elephant, whose | Nor the wicked hot-water presune to run over. 
back had been perhaps wounded by the tiger's claws, and | : 
whose rage was now effectually awakened, threw out his | Oh! shame to the Doctor, wheruns to the sick, 


maepents auton his per eualinnt, and tearing | And the Fire, to which all the Engines and throng ruaa— 
y with a wrench that brought with it a por- F " i i 
tion of the spikes and palisades, dashed it with such vio-| 1° the ails, that let splintesrun into the quick, 


lence to the ground, that the mangled animal uttered only | And, in short, shame to e*ry thing else, in the long run. 

a single groan, rolled over, and fell dead into the trench. 4 . . 

Unable to wreak any farther revenge upon the carcase, | And shame to the worl, that is running around, 

the now infuriated elephant suddenly darted his trunk | But by Congress the sstem straightway must be chang’d 
the spikes had been torn away, 


it round f the : i ; 
several of whom were teaning over ¢ the Sones al And the Universe stall be, like us—quite deranged ! 


looking down at the dead body in the trench, when Zil- 
. her guessing the animal’s purpose from the direc- 
tion ofits eye, or perhaps instigated by the jeopardy of the 
l previously regarding her with such 

7K attention, and who was already within the gras . ‘ 
his terrible assailant, suddenly snatched her father’s | ticle ir the North American Review, on the translation of 


staff, sprung the steel, and pl it i i imar’ i 
p . plunged it into the proboscis. | the Duke of Saxe Weimar's Travels, viz. 
I ety twitched back with a sharp cry, and in : 
another second was 5 a 
darted out again gy ‘hor dear and valued’ it had become to him, and how 
? 


she had saved, well knowing the never-forget- | ‘ageeable and instructive’ a longer stay would have been. 


ting spirit of vengeance that belon i i i i i 
n gs to this sagacious ani-| Tese several phrases 0 ular regard seem to be - 
mal, now urged the instant departure of Zillah : who, on y ” — a _ 


part, sick, shuddering, and terrified, implored her eeteoe wl 
her instantly home; a request with which 


the Sagan, w was not les: . ° * . . 

. s disgusted than herself, imme-| had been particularly singled out and omitted by the 
diately prepared to comply. ‘Come, my child,’ ‘he er fs 
Beth-Jeshimoth,—this house 2f 


tenon said Maia, laying her hand npon Zil- | matter of the greatest possible magnitude, yet we could 
are just about “wae possibly think of going—the Ports | not imagine any but very poor motives for studiously ex- 
he | Punging these particular passages. 
: n—they have sent fo avelin- | the writer of that article would not willingly do the slight- 
“ to be stationed there ; and besides, no cee be | est injustice to any author, neither would we. 

It appears from the following communication of Doctor 
Godman, which we very cheerfully publish, that the phra- 
ses in question were not particularly singled ont for omis- 
sion as we had supposed, and a comparison of the trans- 
lation with the original, in the place referred to, seems to 
“4 i afford no ground for supposing the translator to have been 
hour’ © 7 Clear of the theatre in a quarter of an | influenced by any local prejudice. 


cannot make your ‘way nrough the 

two in the lab: er you will lose yourself qe an hour or 

ace ri os * ° 
pany = ~ Wait till it is all oer, and I will 


Dot another instant!” exclaimed #¢ youth, whose 

had saved, and who was nov standing by her 
he most ispassioned expres- 
your guié, and I pledge my- 


© accept vour offer “_e 
Sagan: 7. ouler, young mm. Lead oa! said the 
Gabriel, the Hincing his daughta between himself and 
difbculty «, ollowed their conuctor, not without some 
~? ‘trough the narrow cowded passages that inter- 


Thus runs the world ony 
lamlet. 


But the blood would run cold in a state-prison’s veins, 


;. Though he runson six days in the week, it’s no crime, 
; | But the naughty old fellow, will run on a Sunday ! 


Oh! shame to the Porter, the Beer, and the Ale, 


And shame to the lazy—if young or if old— 


waited until it was ascertained that no transiation was 
preparing in England, when they became very desirous 
of publishing it speedily, as many inquiries were made for 
it by purchasers. 

The book was then placed in my hands, with a request 
that it should be translated with the greatest despatch ; 
and, as the original was very voluminous (making up- 
wards of 700 pages 8vo.) that all the matter which could 
without injury be expunged, should be left out of the 
translation, as the work would otherwise be too costly to 
meet with ready sale. 

In order to comply with these requests, the book was 
divided among seven translators, five of whom were Ger- 
man gentlemen ; with a direction to leave out of their re- 
spective parts all uninteresting or uninstructive matter.— 
The chapter relative to New York was translated in that 
city. That concerning Boston was faithfully translated 
by a German gentleman but a short time resident in the 
United States, who certainly had no prejudices on the sub- 
ject. ‘The work was put to press as soon as the first part 
of the pdanuscript was ready ; and as, at thattime, we had 
no othe r copy of the text but the one divided among the 
translat ors, the manuscript, throughout great parts of the 
first vol ume, was revised without the advantage of com- 
paring the translation with the original. 

Aver:7 large amount of matter was left out of the trans- 
lation, and a still greater amount might have been ex- 
punged with advantage both to the readers and author.— 
From tvvo gross closely printed Svos. of 700 pages, it was 
reduced to 456 pages ; and it would have been still better 
if anoth.-r hundred pages had been dropped. 

In the original, the sentence concerning ‘Boston,’ un- 
fortunately stands solitary, at the commencement of the 
chapter, following that in which the city is described ; and 
has immediately after it a long paragraph of uninteresting 
matter 1elative to the Duke's projected journey. In strik- 
ing the Latter out, the precious sentence, in which he says 
that ‘Bo ston had become dear and valued to him, and how 
agreeable and instructive it would have been, could he 

have remained longer,’ was alxo unfortunately, though 
unintentionally removed! Hine ille lachryme ! 





NEWS. 

Impeachment.—The House of Representatives of Mis- 
souri have impeached Judge Todd of that state. From 
some accounts of the affair which we have seen, we should 
suppose party offences were charged upon hist as well as 
personal. 


Rail Roads in Pennsylvania.—The Secretary of that 
State has issued proposals for a loan »f $800,000, for 
canal and rail-road purposes, the principal not reimbursa- 
ble until after 1854, and bearing 5 per cent. interest, 
payable half yearly. If Massachusets could get the debts 
due her, p:iid, we could be as well provided for rail roads 
as Pennsy!vania, without a loan. But it is sometimes a 
troublesom.? matter to get in olddebts. 

A compa ny has been incorpoated by the legislature of 
South Carolina, for the constuction of three rail roads.— 
One to extend from Augusta » Charleston ; a second from 
Columbia, and the third fram Orangeburg, to the same 
place. Three hundred ftousand dollars of the stock 
were subscrilzed in a few jours after the books were open- 
ed. The railways are t’ be of wood, with tracks of iron. 
The iron to ive importd from England. The distance 
from Columbia. to Ckatleston is 120 miles; and the toll 
for this distanc e on zbale of cotton is to be 25 cents. The 
present price «of co-veyance, by a canal, is $1 50. 








New-Jersey. —he Legislature of that state is pursuing 
an enlightened and liberal palicy, in regard to education. 
A joiat commi-tee of both houses has reported in favor of 
establishing 6ommon Schools througheut the state, ex- 
tending the ad.vantages of early instruction to all classes, 
at the expease of the commonwealth. 

The Legislature has made two other important reports. 
The frmer is the report of the committee of the two 
housé to examine, during the recess, the Morris Canal 
and-he practicability of its inclined planes. The other 
reprt relates to the Delaware and Raritan Canal, recom- 
mending its expediency. Both of those documents are to 
te printed for distribution, at the expense of the state. 





Maiae.—The Legislature of Maine is in session. It 





On the seventh, like dogs, they will run at the nose. 


When affairs are wound up, they are both running dn. 


And shame to the vessel, that runs fur the land, 


Stagnation’s more vholesome than motion, we've found, 





Translation of Saxe Weimer's Travels. Our readers 
will recolleet perhaps that in the Galaxy of the 9th of 
January, we extracted the following passage from the ar- 


‘Tie Duke does not leave Boston without declaring 





We understood from this passage, that these phrases 


translator; upon which we remarked that though the 
Duke's opinion of Beston and its inhabitants was not a 


ob We are confident that 


STATEMENT, &c, 


‘When the first copy of the Duke of Saxe Weimar’s 
travels was received by the publishers, it was confidently 
expected that a translation would arrive from London, be- 


seems that there are organized parties of the friends and 
the opponents of Mr Adams’ administration—the former 
being almost two to one of the latter. At the last election 
the line between the present parties became more dis- 
tinctly drawn, and those who formerly composed a ma- 
jerity in the Legislature are now left in the minority.— 
Mr Speaker Ruggles has been superseded, and an entirely 
sew board of Councillors elected. Mr John Holmes has 
heea elected a Senator in Congress, +: the place of Mr 
Parris resigned. Mr Sprague, one of the present Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, has been elected to succeed Gen. 
Chandler, in the Senate for the six years next succeeding 
the 4th of March next. Both of these changes are in fa- 
vear of the present Administration. 





Allantic Steam Boat Line—The Montreal Herald of 
January 7th, says— 
‘We are happy to learn that the American and Colonial 
Steam Navigation Company is now about to be put in op- 
eration. The place from which they are to start is Va- 
lencia in Ireland, which is about the 10th degree of west 
longitude, and to sail to Halifax, which is 63,s0 that the 
whole distance to be run _ is about 1-3d less, than the dis- 
tance between Liverpool and New York, which is com- 
puted at 3200 miles. From Halifax, steam-boats will start 
for Quebec, during the summer scason, and Boston during 
the whole year. 
‘The average passage from Liverpool to New York is 
about 35 days—we think we are within bounds in calcu- 
lating that from Valencia to Boston at something about 
one half that period: and the number of passengers that 
sail between the two ports at present, forming the extreme 
ends of the communication between Great Britain and 
America, would be amply sufficient to support a line of 
steam boats. But it is fallacious to calculate on the pre- 
sent number of passengers only—make the passage short, 
and as far as possible certain, and it is impossible to say 
to what amount the intercourse will be encouraged There 
are thousands of travellers in England who have exhaust- 
ed the sights and wonders of the continent of Europe, and 
who would willingly view that of America, were it not for 
the uncertain duration of the voyage ; and the great ad- 
vantage that would accrue to Great Britain, to America, 
and the British Colonies, were they better known to one 
another, is so self-evident that it would be superfluous to 
dweil upon it.’ 
Should these very important measures be carried into 
execution, we hope they will be met, by this state, with 
due energy and sagacity. The advantages which we may 
secure by so doing are too obvious to be overlooked, and 
we should think, quite too great to be readily relin- 
quished. 


Distressing Accidenis from Fire.—A dwelling house, in 
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Fall River village, recently took fire and was consumed, 
with a large proportion of the furniture. The house was O. 
occupied by Mr Samuel Chace, and Mr P. H. Earle, 
whose sister, a young girl, was burnt to death in the | should have been stated in our last to be within 30 feet per 
house. The unfortunate girl had been subject to fits, and. miie between Boston and Pawtucket, from Pawtucket to 


was probably incapable of escaping, from the effects of 


Twa 8 
A little girl, sour years of ace, daugier of Sir Joshi | 


Yeomans of Stonington, fost her lite batety, ia conscquenes 


of ber clothes taking fire. ‘dhe accident happened abous 
two o'clock in the afternoon, and the litte saficrer lin- 
gered ia the most excruciating agony about twelve hours, 
when she expired. From head to foot her skin was lite- 
rally burnt off. 

The Stonington Telegraph, from which we take this 
account, adds a remark very often made and very littie 
regarded ;—that children should be universally clothed in 


woollen garments during the cold season. 





The Supreme Court of the United States.—This Court 
after a week's delay, occasioned by the want of a quorum, 
have proceeded to business. The docket which, by some 
exertion, might otherwise have been cleared at the next 
term, will doubtless, on account of this delay, stand charg- 
ed with some of the present cases for another year. 


The Disowned—A novel by the author of Pelham is to 
be shortly published iu New York. 





Miss Wright's Lecture was a few evenings since, inter- 
rupted (in New York) by the cry, ‘take care of your 
pockets,’ when instantly the gas lights were extinguished 
by some one's turning the stopcock of the inain gas nipe, 
and ‘two or three thousand persons,’ says the Commercial 
Advertiser, ‘were left in total darkness.’ 





Sugar. A large quantity of sugar has been made with- 
in a year, in North Carolina; quite enough to prove that 
the soil and climate of that state are well adapted to the 
culture of the sugar cane, The kind called the ribband 
cane is said to flourish best there. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 
The Blockade of the Dardanelles by the Russian squad- 
ron, is expected by the Turks to give dissatisfaction to the 
other European powers, by interrupting their trade, and 
thus disturb the harmony of the alliance. 








The Russian Army has been forced to raise the siege of 
Silistria. 


The Earl of Liverpool, \ate prime minister of Great Bri- 
tain, died on the 4th Dec. He had been for a long time 
incapable of attending to public business, in consequence 
of a paralysis. 


Glasgow Failures.—The London papers of December 3, 
state that failures had taken place at Glasgow, to the 
amount of £250,000, mostly among manufacturers who 
have shipped to South America and the East Indies. The 
loss is said to fall mostly upon the banks. ‘These losses 
ure considered a mere drop in the bucket, among even 
the banking institutions of Glasgow. [But it must be a 
pretty large bucket to which $1000,000 is only a drop.) 





Cobbett has petitioned the king to remit a fine of £1000 
imposed on him for a libel in 1810, denouncing the flogg- 
ing of soldiers. Mr Peele returned the petition, saying, 
the king gave no commands on the subject, i.e. the fine 
is not remitted. 





An affray between some horse grenadiers and Swiss sol- 
diers, took place at Versailles on the 8th of November, in 
which five or six men were killed and thirty wounded. It 
is attributed to the intoxication of some of the men. 


Death by escape of Gas.—About mid-day on Saturday 
week, as William Robinson, the manager of the gas-works, 
at Messrs Wilkinson's factory, near Chorley, in Lancas- 
tershire, was about to fit on a gas cock in one of the apart- 
ments, he was suddenly struck down by the powerful efflu- 
vium emitted from the pipe, and died almost immediately. 
The deceased was perfectly well in health a few minutes 
before. 





Kean the actor, has sent a note to the Treasurer of the 
Covent Garden Company, inclosing the amount of salary 
paid to him for his acting since the accident at the Thea- 
tre, requesting that it might be applied to the fund out of 
which the lower ranks of the Company were remunerated 
for their services. 





Civil War in Mexico.—A letter from Vera Cruz pub- 
lished in the New York Evening Post, says that a civil war 
had been for some time in contemplation in Mexico, al- 
though it was kept a secret until the night of the 30th 
November, when the militia, in company with some artil- 
lery, took possession of the general barracks, which con- 
tained all the park of artillery, and fortified themselves. 
Next day an attack was made on them by the Government 
troops, but without success. The action lasted three days, 
wheu the government troops were defeated, and retreated 
from the city. They then commenced plundering all the 
merchants without discrimination; a great many old 
Spaniards were murdered in their own houses. The 
names of the foreign houses that have heen plundered we 
have not heard. We know not where this will end, but we 
think with the extermination of all the old Spaniards. All 
this has been the result of the last election, and Vedraza, 
although legally elected, has been the first to fly the city, 
for the people will have none but Guerrero for President. 
Guerrero is said to be a dark Indian. It{s stated by 
some letters that Mr Poinsett, our minister, takes a part 
in the domestic politics of Mexico. 
(Translated for the N. E. Galaxy.] 
THE EXILE. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 

Fresh in the morn is the living breeze ! 

And the sun beams bright 
Through the swaying arms of the dark fir trees ; 

And the tops of the mountains, 

The forests, the fountains, 
Redden and glow in a purple light. 
The lark is abroad on her airy wing ; 
And the wakened woods with melody ring. 





Blessed be the hour of early light ! 
When meadow and stream 
With beauty gleam, 
And the grass is touched with a silver white ! 
When the smallest leaf on the fruit-tree top 
Is a beautiful nest where the pearl reposes ; 
When showers of gems from the branches drop, 
And the zephyrs chat and play with the roses ! 


Light smoke curls high o’er the city’s wall. 
Steeds are neighing in valley and stall. 
Brave birds in the blue are far away, 

To Lathe their wings in the dazzling ray. 


Joy to every thing beside, 

Woe and ill myself betide ; 

Peace for me is—where ? O, where ? 
In the grave—and only there! 


The morn may redden brightly, 
And puzsple tower and tree ; 
The evening air breathe lightly, 
While men sleep, dreamingly ; 
But in morn’s first blush will the death flower bloom, 
And the night breeze sweep o'er my dreamless tomb! 





The inclination of the Boston and Providence rail road 


Fox Point itis greater. In the notice of the Boston and 
Albany route, in thesame paper, the word inclining, was 











fore they could have one completed here. They therefore 


fright. 


Sia SES 


Seasonic Calendar. 
COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEEK. 











Uniwa, Nantucket, Mouadagy 

& Johi's Roston, Tuesday 

St Mark's, Newburyport, ba 

Tyrian, Gloucesie:, = 

Ancient Landmark, Portiand, Wednesday 

Columbian, Roston, Thureday 
Mecaths. 


In this city, Sarah Eaton, youn child of Irva Eaton, aged 3 

ay an Allen, aged 2s cong, aged 5 months, soa of Joshua 
On Friday last, Joan Wetherbee aged 9 years " 

ter of Elijah T. Wetherbee. 2 . cabanas 

Ou Thursday last, Frances Colden, daughter of Charles R. Codman 
Eag. 12 months. 

On Thursday night last, Evelina, wife c. . 
doughter of the late Peter Trott, aged 23, oD. 5. 6. Gutemyant 

On Monday last, Edward, sen of Rev. A ’ 
mn y last, ’ tezander Young, aged 17 

er Tuesday last, after a short but distressing illness, Joseph Allen, 
aged 23, 

January 24th, Nancy Eleanor Foster 2 years and 2 months. 

At the Iusane Hospital, Charles J. Ww. Surner, of EXgland; for 
many years @ teacher of Elocution in this city. , 

In Roxbury, Martha Ruggles, 

In Lyon, Henry Winship, aged 20. 

At Medford, on Thursday last, suddenly, Wm. D. Tidd, aged 29. 

In Malden, widow Martha Barret, aged 86. 

In Worcester, widow Sarah Crosby, ¢3. 

In Concord, Jonathan Curtis, aged 71, a peusiener, and soldier of 
the revolution, 

At Brookfield, Doctor John Gorham Coffin, of this city, aged 59. 

In New Bedford, Mrs. Lucy, wife of Capt. John J. Parker, aged 29. 

In Tiverton, on the 17th inst. Hon. Thomas Durtve, Chief Justice 
of ©, of C. P. tor Newport county. 

Washed overboard anddrowned, from ship Plutarch, on her pas- 

from New York to England, 7th of November, Richard Quincy, 
of Portsmouth. 

In South Boston, the venerable John Hawes, age: 88. 

In Waterford, Nathaniel Howe, Esq. member elect of the Renate of 
Maine, aged 50. 

In Stow, Dec. 2), Mrg. Marcy, relict of Deacon Abraham Whitney, 
(with whom she had lived in the matrimonial state upwards of seven 
ty-two years) aged 102 years. 

Number of deaths at Gibraltar from Nov, to Dec. 1,3; number 
of cases, 397—Serious cases, 86,—Conva’ ts, Wis, 

In Philadelphia, Fraley Deaves, comedian, who was accidentally 
shot the evening previous at the Chesnut st. atre, 

At Thibodanxville, Latourche, Qist ult, Isaac Chandler, a native of 
Andover, aged 34, 

In Howden, John Banister, formerly of Boston, aged 60, and a 
resident of New Orleans the last 12 years. 


FMarvriages. 


In 9 city, Thomas Hyde, of Charlestown, to Catherine Gould, of 

verly. 

On Tuesday evening at St Matthew's Chapt, by Rev. Mr. Blake, 
Charles F. Putnam to Miss Elizabeth F. Gould, daughter of Abraham 
Gould, of South Boston. 

Oa Monday evening, Robert Mitchell of Brookline, to Eliza Ken- 
rick; By Rev. Mr Ripley, Arnold H. Ainsworth to Miss Laura W. 
Pollard, of Bolton. 

On Sunday evening, by Rev. Mr Knowles, Asa Moore to Miss Sa- 
repta S. Pennock. 

On Tuesday evening, by Rev. Mr Palfrey, Melancthon Smith, to 
Miss Lucy Ann Hunt. 

In South Boston, by Rev. Mr Fairchild, William Orne to Mrs. Sa- 
rah Whittier. 

In Brookline, Elijah Corey ta Mrs Lucy Davis. 

In Quincy, Luther Mann, of this city, to Miss Lucinda Mayo, of 

uiney. 

In Charlestown, by Rev. Mr Everett, William Robbins to Miss 
Mary Niles. 

Iu Newburyport, Capt, Benjamin Barbour to Mrs Mary Stone. 

In Bradford, Benjamin Robinson to Mrs Rebecca Forster; Enoch 
gue to Miss Eliza Forster; Ezekiel Wood to Miss Mehitable 

'yler. 

In New York, George Baxter, of the firm of Snelling & Baxter, to 
Anna Smith, daughter of Benj. Strong. 

In Gennessee, (N.Y.) Martin Brimmer, of this city, to Harriet 
Wadswerth. 

In Boscawen, Daniel Webster, of Stanstead, Lower Canada, to Mias 
Mary Kilburn. 

In Dover, Nicholas Chase to Miss Hannah Pinkham. 

In Sandwich, George Page to Miss Betsey Etheridge. 

In Gilmanton, Charles Gilman to Miss Eliza Page; Moses Price to 
Miss Sarah ° 

In Pembroke, Nathaniel Morgan to Miss Nancy H. Cochran. 

Marriage Extra. In Boston. on the 16th inst. by the Rev. Dr 

judge, Mr William G. Investigator, of this town, to the amiable 
Miss Temperance N. Philanthropist, of the former place —Providence 
rican. 

















OLADELPHIS, or INDIA EXTRACT, 
a most valuable East India Medicine, for the cure of the 
RHEUMATISM, RHEUMATIC GOUT, &c. 


Extract of a Letter from the Rev. James English, dated Bengal, 
to his friend, Dr F. Bedwell, in London. 

‘Were [ to inform _— of the number of people who are daily re- 
lieved and cured by this valuable remedy, it would require more time 
than I am able to bestow. Indeed, the effect of this medicine is so 
immediate, that in Rheumatism, you would in some cases a it 
acted almost like a charm in removing that painful disease. ‘The diffi- 
culty, h » in p ing the E. » will for many years retard 
its general circulation: it being obtained from a shrub growing un the 
mountains of Thibet, in the Birman empire of India, and held in so 
much repute by the natives, that to part with it, is like parting with 
their existencg.’ 

Sir—I leave to inform you that I have been fug several montha 
affected with such violent pains in my hips, thighs and legs, and swel- 
ling of so gta, that I could not rest day nor night; nothing that 
was appli ve any relief, until a neighbor of mine informed me of 
the Poladelphis having performed many surprising cures, 1 sent for 
one box, which gave wonderful relief, and by using two boxes I am 
perfectly cured, and as well as ever I was in my life. 

Your ob’t servant, J. WELSH 

Philadelphia, June Sth, 1824. 





Philadelphia , Aug. 231, 1826. 
Dear Sir—About a year and a half ago 1 was dreadfully afflicted 
with the Rheumatism, or what my physicians termed Rheumatic 
Gout ; my pains were so great that it ~would be impossible for 
me to give you a description; they are better known by those 
laboring under Rheumatism, than can be described. I had neither 
rest nor sleep day nor night, when I took the Poladelphis, or 
India Extract, according to the directions, with very singular success; 
after taking a few doses I got to sleep, and slept well. I continued 
the use of the Extract pills, and the pains wally left me. I rested 
well during the day; and had refreshing peony the night, and 
continued to get better, till I got perfectly well. | WM. RUFF. 
*,* Price $1 50 are box. 
For saleby JONATHAN P. HALL, Jr., No 1 Union Street. 
ep3m. Jan. 30. 
R. JEWETT’S AMERICAN VEGETA- 
Z te onan ge Pp oa have bye ceteniealy used 
for nearly thirty years, and are highly approved for 
TOUINDIGESTION, 


LOSS or APPETITE 
GENERAL WEAKNESS, 
HEART BURN, 
NAUSEA, 

JAUNDICE, 
SICK-HEADACHE, &c. 

They are prepared from vegetables exclusively the growth of our 
own country, and are unquestionably the most valuable remedy (at 
present before the public) for those diseases in which Bitters of any 
sort are indicated. 

*,* These Bitters are prepared by ftephen Jewett, son of the lato 
Dr n Jewett, of Rindge, N. H., and warranted to he of the 
same quality of those formerly prescribed by his father. Price 50 
cents. 

Sold by LOWE & REED, 111 State Street; BREWER & BRO- 
THERS, 92 Washington Street; R. COLE, 157 Court Street, Bos- 
ton—and by most Druggists in New England. 

XrFor sale as above, Dr Jewett’s Vegetable Rheumatic and 
Strengthening Plasters, for pain in the breast and side, weakness of 
the joints, rheumatism, &c. &c. Price 50 cents the roll, each of 
which is sufficiert for three Plasters. dec, 30. 


7 KypAn Effectual Remedy. ‘ 
EWETT’S IMPROVED VEGETABLE 
PILLS, or German Specific, will prove a sure remedy for Indi- 

gestion, Jaundice, diseases of the liver, loss of appetite, headache, 
weakness of the limbs, costiveness and Piles. 

Among the many testimonials recently received of the salutary ef- 
fect of these Pills, the following *,* STRONG PROOF is subm itted 
for examination. 

= bg letter from the Rev. Mason Knaren, Sudbury, Vt. 

- 3d, 1828. 

ear Sir—It is with no ordinary interest that I undertake to re- 
commend to the public the virtues of Jewett’s Improved Vegetable 
Pills, or German Specific, for the cure of indigestion, &c. My owa 
case has been one of the most unconquerable kind, having long set at 
defiance medical aid ; dieting exercise ; and the mere fashiouable 
Specific, the waters of Saratoga. Being totally prostrated ia mind 
and —_ { was induced almost without to make use of the above 
named ills ; and was surprised to find their powerful, favourable ef- 
fects. My distressing symptoms daily decreased, and [ am now al- 
most entirely cured of my distressing complaint, which, for seven 
years had resisted a Pp variety of the most popular remedies. 

MASON KNAPEN, Minister of the ol, Sudbury, Vt. 

The following extract of a letter from a gentleman of Boston, was 
received through the Boston Post Cffice, dated Sept. 11, 1628. 

Sir—I1 am induced by feelings of the liveliest giatitude to make 
known to the public the following cure by means of Jewett’s Improved 
Vegetable Pills or German Specife. My complaint was the Dyspepsia, 
attended with pain in the side and stomach, loss of appetite, &c. &e.—- 
T applied to several distinguished Physicians, and used all the medi- 
cines generally prescribed to persons in my situation ; but thry ; roved 
ineffectual. At last by the advice of a friend, who had been cured, in 
a case something similar to mine, I made trial of the above named 
Pills, and by implicitly following the directiona they gave me almost 
instant relief, and by using two boxes more, they ted a permanent 
eure. 1 am now enjoying excellent health, and would heartily recom- 
mend to those persons labouring under Dyspepsia, to make trial of 
the above medicine. 

Many new certificates may be examined on the bill of directions. 

*,*Observe that the bill of directions to each Genuine box is signed 
H. Plamley ; and the lahel to each box is signed in the hand writing 
of the joint Proprietor. ° 

Sold by Lowe & Reed, 44 Hanover-Street, and 111 State-ftrect— 
Brewer and Brothers %, and John J. Brown 425 Washington, opposite 
Easex-Street—Joseph Kidder 90, and R. Cole 157 Court-Street—J. P. 
Hall 1, Union-Street, Boston—". Kidder _& Co, Charlestown; and 

Whitton & Wheeler, Cambridge-port. Price 75cents. Jan. 0. 
———GOMMON WEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
UFFOLK, ss. At a Probate Court held at 
Roston, in said County, on Monday thetwenty-sixth day of Jan- 
uary, in the year of our Lord one th d eight hundred and twenty- 


nine. 

Whereas NANCY GREENF, Administratrix of the goods and es- 
tate of Thomas Greene, late of said Boston, Painter, deceased , intes- 
tate, has this day pre: d for alk the first of her ad- 
ministration upon said estate, 

Ordered, that the said Nancy—give notice to all persons interested 
therein, to at a Probate Court to he held at said Boston, on 
Monday the sixteenth day of February next at ten o’clock befure hoon, 
by publishing this order two weeks successively in the newspaper 
called the New England Galaxy, printed in said Boston, that they tay 
then and there appear, and show cause, if any they have, either fur or 
against the allowance theseof. 


























misprinted including 


Witness my haud the day snd pm first above written. 
JOREPH HALL, Judge of Prodete. 
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a bounteous discharge of contents extruded, ready 











! FLOGGING. 
When parsons meet, they have their jokes 
And jibes, somewhat like other folks : 
And where's the harm, if now and then 
They do so, as they are but Men ? 

Once at association meeting, 

Where several met for friendly greeting, 
And moderate drinking, smoking, eating ; 
One question they discuss'd was, ‘whether 
'Twere best that ‘fogging’ altogether 

In schools and Families should stop, 

Or be as hitherto kept up ”” 

One of the ‘Reverends’ was inclined 

To thin the moderna ‘March of ‘Mind’ 


———-| dressed, in various fanciful forms of puddings, 
forced meats, minced meats, and indescribable et-| or dragon, as they called it, by which they sup- 


ceteras, wherein it seemed as if this Arabesque 


nature,’ 

The Moors are great observers of ill omens: 
what they most dread is the influence of an 
evil spirit or an evil eye, to counteract which they 
wear charms round the neck, or carry in their 
stomach a portion of the Koran. The usual way 
of preparing this last preventative is to write down 


mix the ashes with some liquid to be swallowed 
fasting ; thus fortified, a Moor is proof against ail 


taste had been trained to adhere tu the modes of | the Moorish song of death and woulliah-woo,* or 


. . . . 4 . . 
certain verses of the Koran, to burn them, and to] time, occasioned a horrid noise that was heard tor 


the demons of ‘Dom Daniel’s cave.” Among their | of the Moors, to the wretched system of govern- 
superstitions may be reckoned their abhorrence of | ment under which they live. It would exceed our 


about distracted in companies, firing vollics of 
muskets at the sun, to frighten away the monster 


posed it was being devoured. At that moment 


the howl they make for their dead, not only re- 
sounded from the mountains and valleys of Trip- 
oli, but was undoubtedly re-echoed throughout the 
continent of Africa. ‘The women brought into 
the streets all the brass pans, kettles, and iron 
utensils they could collect, and striking on them 
with all their force, and screaming at the same 





miles.’— Narrative, p. 166. 
We have already attributed the brutalized state 


pation, rapine, and oppression, which has lately 
been fornied—atter the violation of every prin- 
ciple which secures the independence of nations 
—afier an interchange of secret articles, which 
unite the parties in a bond of alliance against 
England, and every other country in Europe, | ” 
daring to assert their social rights, or to resist) be emploved in making it. But the moste NO. 
internal despotism—I say, without disguise and | dinary of these directions are the following; which, 

Without qualification, the conspiracy of Vienna | however strange they may appear, no doubters —— 
must be resisted. Should the just indignation of | nated in the warmth of his affectton for hin ele 

of Norway, Italy, Belgium, Swizerland, Saxony, | dren, and in the sincerity of that respect, 

and the minor states of Germany, be roused, and 

two ortiree of the eonspirators be destroyed, I 
shall not for one moment feel one pang. 
pointed hope, violated justice, menaced freedom, | 
and insulted humanity, compel me to lift my voice | 


" If they are generally found fo be an indolent and 


Was such, that children might be ledj 

To school, to labour, or to bed, 

As easily as to be fed. 

The other thought with Solomon, 

To take a rod and lay it on, 

Is often useful for a son ; 

The former, during his long plea, 

Brought in himself, and said that he, 

In his whole life was whipt but once, 

And that by a pedantic dunce, 

In childh»od or in earliest youth, 

For nothiag else thau telling trath. 

‘That proves,’ quoth t’other, ‘what I say, 

As clear as preaching, or as day, 

That flogging has great influence— 

You know you've never done so since.’ 
ERASMUS. 








That very strange race of men known commonly as ‘the 
Moors of Barbary,’ has often been described, but no 
where that we know of with more spirit than in the follow- 
ing extracts; and the character of the work from which 
we take them, justifies a confidence in the accuracy of the 
description. 

The Moors, so called by Europeans, are, as we 
have said, a mixture of all nations who have at 
any time settled in North Africa ; but the prodom- 
inant character, physical and moral, is that of the 
Arab or Saracen. The name is unknown to them- 
selves, and if, as it would seem, it is a corruption 
from that of Mauri, by which the Romans desig- 
nated the people of a particular province, it has 
long ceased to be applicable to the present inhab- 
itants. ‘If you ask a Moor.’ says Mr Dupuis, 
‘what he calls himself, he will answer that he is a 
Mooslim, or believer. His country? Bled Moos- 
limin, the land of believers.? The Arabs distin- 
guish them by the name of Medainien, or town’s 
people. Europeans, however, are in the habit 
of applying indiscriminately the term Moor, 
not only to the mass of population in Northern 
Africa, but throughout all Asia to the confines of 
China ; it is in fact almost synonymous with Mus- 
sulman. The Moors of Africa are rigid disciples 
of Mahomet ; they pray five times a day with the 
face turned towards Mecca; perform their ablu- 
tions ; circumcise their male children ; believe that 
every man’s destiny is pre-ordained and written in 
the book of fate ; hate and despise Christians and 
Jews ; shut up their women ; and eat cooscosoo. 


inactive race, spending whole days in sitting cross 
leeged with their backs against a wall, looking 
with invincible taciturnity at the passengers in the 
streets ; if they are jealous, deceitful, and cruel, 
distrustful of their neighbours, and strangers to ev- 
ery social tie ; if their hearts are so callous as to be 
incapable of one tender sentiment of love or friend- 
ship ; if it be true, as Jackson says, that the father 
fears the son—the son the father’ and that < this 
lamentable want of confidence diffuses itself 
throughout the whole community ;? we are not 
disposed to ascribe those unfavorable traits of 
character to any particular defect in the organi- 
zation of the cranium of the Moor, (though we 
doubt not Doctors Gall and Spurzheim would re- 
solve it into the law of skulls, ) but to all moral and 
political causes ; to the influence ofa vile govern- 
ment, an absurd religion, and that gross igno- 
rance which must prevail throughout all ranks of 
people among whom the discovery of a printed 
book would be deemed quite a crime. Let us only 
recollect what these very same people were in 
Spain ; where their political condition was but a 
few degrees better than in Africa. All the knowl- 
edge which Spain d, all the liberal arts 
and sciences, all the trades and professions, flowed 
from and were exercised by the intelligent and in- 
dustrious Moors. In vain should we now look 
for a glimmering of that light, whose rays, darting 
from the desert plains of Arabia, illumined the 
dark ages of khurope. Jn vain should we search 
from one extremity of Africa to the other for the 
least trace of knowledge in any one branch of the 
arts or abstract sciences, or general literature. 

The Moor never laughs, and seldom smiles ; 
his grave and pensive appearance wears the cx- 
ternal characteristic of a thinking animal, but it is 
the mere result of habit; there is no heart, no 
mind, no curiosity, no ambition of knowledge ; he 
exists in a state of perpetual languor, which seems 
only excited into enjoyment, when in total vacuity 
of mind, he is seen to stroke his beard. We say 
nothing at present of his harem; his domestic 
amusements can only be known to himself; but 
of his pleasures in public, next to the abstraction 
from all ideas, that of the bath seems to prepon- 
derate ; few of any rank or opulence are without 
this luxury ; but every large town has its public 
baths, which are generally annexed to some cara- 
vansera or coffee-house ; here the Moor gets him- 
self well rubbed down, and his joints stretched or 
shampooed ; here he sips his coffee, and here he 
is amused with wild tales of genii or fairies. 

The refinement of eating and drinking consti- 
tutes no part of the Mcors’ happiness; they have 
plenty of good and whoiesome food ; but coosco- 
soo is the standing dish : the manner of eating it 
is thus described by Keatinge :—*The Mussulman 
with his left hand tears the meat to pieces, gropes 
into and rolls up the grain, combs the offal from 
his mouth with his fingers through his long beard, 
and, with a notable regard to economy, throws it 
back into the dish, for a plastic hand to mould 
anew into modification for swallowing :’—this the 
Colonel calls ‘philosophically eating to satisfy the 
claims of nature.” While on this subject, our rea- 
ders may perhaps be amused with a bill of fare of 
an Imperial feast sent to the house of the English 
embassador. It was brought by two men ‘sweat- 
ing under the load of a hand-barrow, the contents 
of which were an enormous china bowl, filled 
with the national dish, and pride of the kitchen, 
Cooscosoo, This being deposited, was followed 
by an entire sheep, skinned indeed, and bearing 
evidence of having undergone the process of the 
kitchen, but yet apparently possessing its intes- 
tines as in days of yore. The equivoque was, 


black ; their mode of expressing the number five | limits to enter into any details on this subject, 
by four and one ;’ their abstaining from mention-| and we must therefore content ourselves with a 
ing the word death, which they avoid as cautious- | few notices, illustrative of the personal character 
ly as the courtly divine did the ‘mention of hell to| of some of the Barbary sovereigns, on which in 
Spirits being supposed to walk ee states, every thing must necessarily de- 
abroad at night, he must be a Moor of noordinary | pend. 
cast of mind who, unfurnished with the sacred pe-| ‘The present Sultan of Morocco, Muley Soly- 
riapt just noticed, would venture abroad in the | man is a direct descendant in the Sheriffe line, of 
dark ; if a person should die suddenly, he is struck | the Arab conquerors of the country. He is a 
Thirteen in company is| quiet, peaceable man, and, if we may believe a 
an unlucky omen; but this superstition like some | Doctor Buffa, who resided some time at his court, 
of the others, is not confined to the Moors—many | ‘his chief study and attention appear to be directed 
a good lady in England would not sleep comfort-| to the welfare and happiness of his people.’ Two 
ably if by any misfortune her company at table | things are certainly much in his favour—he has 
had consisted of thirteen. 
Among other superstitions an opinion prevails, | Turks to oppress the people ;_ nor does he recruit 
we believe in all the four states, that it is ordained | the army of blacks, amounting once to 40,000 
the Moors shall lose their country on a Friday}men, which Muley Ismael imported from the 
during the hour of prayer, by the invasion of a| southward of the Sahara, under the notion that 
people clothed in red; yet so inconsistent are | they would execute his orders without compunc- 
they, that at this hour all the gates of every city | tion, and by thus rendering themselves odious to 
are carefully locked, as if bars and bolts could op- {his subjects, be less likely to conspire with them 
pose the decrees of fate. They are not, however, | against him. Negroes, however, are still to be 
mere theorists in predestination,but submit to every | found as governors of cities, commanders of the 
change of a fortune with bumble resignation, pass-| body guard, eunuchs to the harem, and filling 
ing from a state of opulence to that of misery | other offices of the state. 
without a murmur; and when death approaches,the | “The same men,’ says Keatinge, ‘who if kidnap- 
expiring man desires nothing more than that his| ped at his parents’ door and brought westward, 
face may carefully turned towards Mecca, and,| would handle the hoe, if sold in a northerly di- 
when assured of this position, he bears his suffer. | rection, wields the baton of command ; and by his 
ings with patience, and leaves the world in peace. | talents, steadiness, and bravery, is considered the 
‘When a person is thought to be dying, he is| pillar of tae state. 
immediately surrounded by his friends, who begin | ported acrmss the Atlaniic, should daily be lace- 
to scream in the most hideous manner, to con-| rated by the stripes of the cow-skin, be the daily 
virice him there is no more hope, and that he is| victim of the brutality of one sex, and the malig- 
already reckoned among the dead ! ‘The noise and | nity of the otler, now sits upon a throne, because 
horror of this scene cannot surely but serve to| chance pointed her captivity hither.’ 
hurry the pons, ae eet of by inna: *1t may be remarked:hat the how! of woulliah-woo is also mention- 


by some local demon. 


to his last state. . —s by Herod af 
ain (perhaps in a fit) they puta spoontul of hon- think that th img wr mamtations, which are sung in temples, had 
~ a ie ay hich A et puts him out of | Zysian "=" Soenann thay aso Commably axed by the semen of 
his misery (that is to say he is literally choaked) ; 
when, by being treated differently, or even left to} | Memoirs of this eninent individual, by a Mr. 
himself, he might perhaps have recovered. Then, | Field, have lately appeared in London. His 
as, according to their religion, they cannot think | character appears fo geat advantage, especially 
the departed happy, till they are under ground, | as regards benevolence. Yor years he visited the 
they are washed instantly while yet warm ; and | dungeons of Warwick jal,‘ to advise and console 
the greatest consolation the sick man’s friend can|the condemned. Of one convict, who was deaf 
have is to see him smile while this operation is|to his exhortations and dledwith fortitude, he re- 
performing, as they look on that as a sign of ap- his i 
probation in the deceased of what is doing ; not | calmness of resignation, and vjthout the sanctity 
supposing such an appearance to be a convulsion, | of repentance ; and yet there were some loose and 
occasioned by washing and exposing to the cold | floating notions of virtue.’ He ance prevented a 
air the unfortunate person before life has taken its | condemned criminal from committng suicide before 
This accounts for the frequent | the time of execution, and was om of the first to 
instances that happen here.of people being buried | hail the formation of a society for the improve- 
alive : many of the Moors say a third of the peo-| ment of prison discipline. Parr wis a decided 
ple are lost in this manner.’ 

The moment a death happens 
alarm is given by the shrill screaming of the|law can justify, the non-allowance of coinsel to 
words woulliah woo, repeated incessantly by the| prisoners. ‘Every accused person, whethe guilty 
relations and every body in the house. These/or not, ought, in the means of defending hmself, 
cries, heard at a great distance, bring-every female 
b acquainted with, or dependent on, the family, to| where the laws are so remorseless, and the pnai- 

scream over the dead, and mourn with the nearex|ty so dreadful.’ In this feeling he would not 
relations of the deceased 3 and it strikes one with 
the greatest horror to see the afflicted widow or | but sent him home ; on which occasion he wroe 
mother, half dead with grief for her loss, obliged | the following letter to the great and good Mr Ros. 
(according to the custom of the country) to re-| coe at Liverpool. 
ceive the visits of not less than a Jyundred differ-| ‘Dear and most esteemed Mr Roscoe—The 
ent women, who come to condole with her. ‘They | bearer is an Irish lad, who has no friend in the 
each take her in their arms, they lay her head on | world, or the world’s law. He is about twenty 
their shoulder, and scream without intermission | years old. He was brought into my neighbour- 
for several minutes, till the afflicted object, stun-| hood by his parents, who have deserted him. He 
ned with the constant howling, and a repetition of | was unknown; he was unassisted ; he was un- 
her misfortune, sinks senseless from their arms on|employed. In danger of starving, he, on Thurs- 
the floor ! They likewise hire a number of women, | day night, opened the duor of my carriage, which 
who make this horrid noise round the bier placed 
in the middle of the court-yard of the mansion, | pair of gaiters, a large coachman’s great coat, and 
over which these women scratch their faces to|a small great-coat. ‘The robbery was discovered 
such a degree, that they appear to have been bled | late at night; and the proprietor of the inn the 
with a lancet at the temples ; after the ceremony is | next morning began to inquire. He traced the 
over, they lay on a sort of white chalk to heal the] offender to a neighbouring village. He seized 
wounds and stop the blood. These women are/and secured him; and the poor wretch immedi- 
hired indifferently at burials, weddings, and feasts; | ately confessed his crime; and conducted his 
at the two latter they sing the song Joo, loo, loo, and | pursuer, who was the constable, to the house of a 
Their voices are heard at the | country tailor, with whom he had left the coat to 


final departure. 


ing family, the 


extempore verses. 
distance of half a mile. 
‘It is the custom of those who can afford it, to| for orders. I heard the story with anguish. My 
give, on the evening of the day the corpse is buri-| servant shall not prosecute. The constable is 
ed, a quantity of hot dressed victuals to the poor, | compelled to bring the poor creature before a jus- 
who came to fetch each their portion, and form | tice ; and I am endeavouring, by previous com- 
sometimes immense crowds and confusion at the} munication with his worship, to stop further pro- 
doors ; this they call the supper of the grave.’— | ceeding, that the poor fellow may not be sent to 
Narrative, pp. 89—92. , 
The dead are always dressed for the grave ;|by menaces, reproaches, and confinement in a 
the ears, nostrils and eyelids are stuffed with a| dark room. His terrors, Iam told, are unexam- 
An un-| pled. If Tecan manage with the justice, I shall 
married woman is ornamented as a bride, and] pay his passage to Liverpool, when all must de- 
The| pend on your humane protection. Pray have 
body is wrapped in fine white linen, sanctified at | him sent forward to Ireland; and, like the Sama- 
Mecca, which is generally procured in their life-| ritan, I will pay you what is laid out when I go 
time, and carefully preserved for their last dress. | your way again, or before. I must take this let- 
At the head of the coffin is placed a turban, if the | ter with me to Warwick. My spirits are disturb- 
deceased be a male, corresponding with his rank ;| ed by this affair ; and my house is beset by those 
if a female, a large boquet of flowers—if a virgin, | who are come to me about it. 
the loo, loo, loo, is sung by hired women, that she |I add a line or two just to say that I have rescued 
may not be laid in the ground without having had | the poor creature from the gripe of the law. I 
the benefit of the wedding song. On Fridays, the | commend him to the mercy of God, and to you as 
eve of the Mahommedan sabbath, the women visit | the instrument of that mercy. Accept my best 
the tombs of theit deceased relations, under the | wishes to all who are near and dear to you. 1 
idea that on that day the dead hover round to | am, most unfeignedly, respectfully, and atiection- 
meet their friends, and to hold commerce with | ately, your friend— S. Parr.’ 
those that may be deposited near them; and on| We are also made acquainted with the circum- 
this account they conceive it to be the more neces-| stances attendant on the death of Mrs Parr, and 
sary to dress the dead, that they may not in such|a beloved daughter soon after, with the Doctor’s 
an assembly of ghosts complain of the neglect] letter to Mr Roscoe on the occasion. The nar- 
of their relations, The tombs are neatly white-| rative continues to the year 1815, detailing vari- 
washed, and kept in constant repair ; flowers are | ous interesting matters which we have not space 
planted round them, and no weeds suffered to|toenumerate. The Doctor’s sentiments respect- 
grow. Small chapels are generally built over the | ing the Holy Alliance and its objects, so fortu- 


tombs of persons of rank, and decorated with | nately frustrated by the death of Lord London- 
flowers placed in large China vases. 


It is not surprising that a 


preparation of camphor and rich spices. 


bracelets are put on her arms and ankles. 


people so ignorant | friends. 

and superstitious should be alarmed at so awful a} ‘Dear Sir—When the Emperor of Russia and 
phenomenon as the almost total eclipse of the} the King of Prussia said concisely and emphati- 
sun—the effect of their terrors shows itself nearly | cally ‘the Confederation of the Rhine must be 
in the same way as in China. 





however, speedily solved : for incision being made, 


‘When the eclipse was at its height, they ran! feigned. But after the atrocious system of usur- 


abolished Christian slavery, and he employs no 


The same female, who, if ex- 





ed by Herodotus, as of African birth. ‘I am inclined,’ says he, ‘to 





DO;TOR PARR. 


marked, that ‘his intrepidry was without the 


opponent of that wicked practice, which none but 
men versed in and hardened by the chienery of 


to be put on a level with his accusers ; espeially 


prosecute an Irish youth who had robbed hin, 





was at an inn in Leamington. He found in it a 


be mended. Last night the constable came to me 


jail. Ample is the punishment already inflicted 





My dear friend, 


derry, are contained in the two following letters to 





dissolved,’ my assent was instantaneous and un- 





- 


cugainst the whole confederated band of royal 
traitors, plunderers, and tyrants. I respect and 
pity Louis XVII. I distrust and I dread Napo- 
leon. I despise and I abhor C But I love 
old Eagland, and think her governors the most 
dangerous enemies of her ancient and sacred con- 
stitution. I remain, dear sir, your well wisher, 
and respectful servant, S. Parr.’ 





‘Dear Mr Roscoe—My peace of mind has been 
fur some months quite destroyed. ‘There lay be- 
fore me a chaice of evils; and efter the partision 
conspiracy at Vienna, followed up by proclaima- 
tions worthy of Sylla, I decided for Napoleon. 
My friend, in these troubleous times we Jook about 
for consolation; and I have found a small por- 
tion of it ‘n the possible suspension of carnage, 
in the diminution of taxes, and the delay of na- 
tional bankruptcy. Yet, the strong question upon 
which kings and the people are now at isssue, and 
the determination of oppressors to crush all social 
rights, and all social improvements, by military 
violence, their vigorous sympathies in their com- 
mon cause, and their combined strength, perpetu- 
ally recur to my mind. There will be an end, 
dear Sir, of national independence. What viola- 
tions of promises !—what bloodshed are we to 
look for in France! ‘The monsters are now gid- 
dy with victory ; but they will soon form a sys- 
tem for securing themselves by perpetuated and 
extended cruelty. I dreaded Napoleon; but I 
dread and I detest his enemies far more. ‘There is 
no chance of cure for the inveterate and legitimate 
crimes of the old governments. As to the Bour- 
bons, I despise, and am compelled to detest them. 
There is no sincerity among them; and you and 
J, who are old fashioned moralists, look upon sin- 


: ‘ : '-!to the first, and we repeat what we have alg 
cerity as the foundation of all virtue. But I will said ie hes ance eter that as there ha y 
write no more. We must talk together, and be- ae hnenmathin saeneelnnl this learned divi 
fore we meet, there will be a rank and abundant 3 s 

: those which have already a red, one 
harvest of evils. You and I are pure from the 7 SPpeeny 


blood of our fellow creatures ; and we can turn 
from the savage clamours of the world, to com- 
mune with our own hearts. God bless you ! 

‘S. Parr.’ 


The Doctor’s second marriage in his 70th year, 
and his happy old age, his correspondence and 
his amusements to the last of life, his cheerfulness 
and spirits, are next noticed. Writing to Mr 
Brougham in his 77th year, he observed, “Ani- 
mo quam nulla senectus,’ say J, triumphantly, in 
the words of an ancient poet.” The following 
is amusing. A young clerical prig had been 
some time teasing Parr with questions on the- 


days with an old pupil, an eminent barrister, at 


Camoen’s Poems, 18mo calf, 80c 
ology. Clarissa Harlowe, 8 vols 7 dy 
ey 


‘Some years ago, Dr Parr was passing a few | Doct Gonwut of Mevicn 


Guide to the Watering Places, isme plates, 2 8¥ 


the proce ssion, the Manher ol preparing the ¢ 


for the occasion, and the mode of condueti 


service 3 he enumerates the clerical {rie nds te te ; 
invited, and mentions the persons to be » ce 
as the bearers of the body 5 he describes the 
ornaments of the coffin, and names the 


Te the Raitore 
ComENTLE 
ng & to be high! 


ical men, | 


which he ever cherished the memory of his @. 
ceased wife. 

‘I lay particular stress upon the follow; 
rections :— My hands must be bound by the 
hatband which I wore at the burial of my daugine comaanity 
Catharine ; upon my brexst must be placed your wide! 
piece of flannel which Catharine wore ay her —§ Will 
ing moments at Teignmouth. There must be A 
lock of Madelina’s hair enclosed in silk, and 
ped in paper, bearing her name : there mugt bea 3 
lock of Catharine’s hair in silk, and paper, wid 
her name; there must be a lock of my late ei 
hair, preserved in the same way: there Must be g 
lock of Sarah Wynne’s hair, preserved in the 
same way. All these locks of hair must he 
on my bosom, as caretally as possible, covered 
fastened with a piece of black silk to keep thea 
together.’ 

The following inscription, written by hi 


has been placed on a mural monument in Hatey 
Church : 
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‘On the north side of this Chancel lieth the Body ef 
. Mrs JANE PARR, 
+ Who died at Teignmouth, Devon, April 9h 3 - , 
In the year 1810, R , © tration of tl 
Aged 63, ©) disease, as! 
And next are deposited the remains.of her Husband, 3 


I > ceptible,) 
the ge ive 
REV SAMUEL PARR, LL. D. a] could ac 
Who for thirty-nine years was resident and o| ed respira 
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Minister of this Parish, and who died on the formation 
6th of March, in the year 1825, = per portion 


Aged 78. | In thiser 

Christian Reader ! © eeclief, the 0 

What doth the Lord require of you but to do j yor y hese - 
to love mercy, to be in charity with your neigh. the windpip 
hours, to reverence your Holy Redeem- advised and 

er, and to walk humbly with rehis villaw 

your God ! y of this villag 
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Mr Field closes his work with a review of Party) 
conduct, and endowments ; his Latin epi 
and his general and domestic character. On 
whole this volume is very far superior in i 


Mr Field’s to be by far the best and most u 
for all classes of readers, as well as the most 
sonable in bulk ; and. that with his paucity of 
terials, it does credit to the compiler’s indust 
and his friendship for the deceased. 
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Mendes’ Collection of Poems, 8vo 1 25 On the fi 
Mexican Museum, Catalogue of, 8vo 87e. e 


Milton’s Paradise Lost, 2 vols in 1, 4to plates, 10 08 
Montague’s Essay onShakspeare, 8vo 2 00 

Ty Essays by Cotton, 3 vols 4 00 

Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 8vo by Howard, 3 00 


little air pas 
first time, w 
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Pamela by aa — 4 r _ rept On the 
Phoenix, a Collection racts P 
Poetic Lexicon lonica, 8vo2 50° cough, and 


100 Portraits of Illustrious Characters, folio, elegant 12 68 having very 
Paffendorf’s Law of Nature and Nations folio, oo 


rie . experiment | 
‘Whethe Mahomet had ever seen the Christian | h{%°% ty Mn Tite, Coa caegen,5 a through 
Scripture ?? ‘Sir,’ answered Dr Parr, coldly and | Rassell’s Ancient Europe, 2 vols 8vo calf, 5 00 | B 
: 3. | Several Champions of Christendom, ]8mo bds. 1 00 closed, and « 
tauntingly,‘I have not the pleasure of Mahomet’s | smith’s Wealth of Nations, 3 vols calf, 6 75° Son cant 
° 1 » 6 ’ H ‘ Staunton’s Embassy to China, 3 vols &vo 
acquaintane, : But, resumed the querist, Dr ey Education by Carpenter é& Joyce, 2 vols 7 5® and spoke, ¢ 
Parr, do youthink that Mahomet had seen only a | Tasso by Hoole, Ismo 1 00 Saga a 
false gospel, ind the epistle falsely ascribed to | 720°, o¢ * 2 | A aa ‘ 


Barnabas?’ Sir, I have not the honor of know- 
ing Mr Barnaba either,’ replied Dr Parr, with 
increased sternnes of accent and manner. But 
nothing daunted evn by this rebuff, the young in- 
quisitive returned onte more to the charge :—*Ex- 
cuse me, Dr Parr, bi let me ask you, do you 
think that Mahomet ha} ever seen a true gospel 


2 (Sie? ans ' irritate | 4 & 
or not?” ‘Sir,’ answered Dr Parr, greatly irritat- | ofr District, have deposited in thie office the tic of # Bay 
ed, ‘if you will draw my beth, why, then, to save 


my dinner, I must say tha. f think Mahomet had |” 


never seen a truc gospel.’ ‘And pray,’ said Mr 
C. who had been looking on, watching, perhaps, 
with a little spiteful pleasure the old lion, vexed 
and chafed by the teasing buzz of the insect, call- 
ing out from the corner of the tabh where he sat, 
‘And pray, Dr Parr, did you ever see a true gos- 


1? encouragement of Learning, by securing the copies of 


‘Unprepared for the new and sudden attack, 
Dr Parr seemed for a moment confoundel; and 
the attention of the whole company was aniiously 
directed towards him. But soon recovering hini- 
self, and rising from his seat, with an imposing air 
of dignity, and with a commanding voice 0. au- 
thority, he spoke thus :—‘H. C, if you had wer 
seen a true gospel, you could not have understud 
the learned language in which it is written ; anj 
if you had seen that true gospel, and could have 
understood that learned language, you could not 
have comprehended the sudlime character it de- 
lineates, or the pure morals it inculcates; and if 





you could have read that true gospel, and com- | Xo, 


prehended that sublime character, and those pure 
morals ; yet, to shelter your own bad propensi- 
ties and habits, you would have struggled hard to 
prove the character a fiction, and the morals a 
falsehood.” 


There was nothing more praiseworthy in Parr | Xx 


than his attention to his parishioners, and to his 
duties as a parish priest. Dr Parr died on Sunday, 
March 6, 1825, in his 79th year, of a cold caught 
in performing the burial service over a parishioner. 
He was tranquil and cheerful to the last. His di- 


rections for his funeral were made twelve months 
before. 
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day of December, A. D. 1828, in the fifty-third year 
of the United States of America. 
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